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Vietnam: 
is there a 
way out? 


It is hard to know just how seriously to 
take the signs of growing great-power 
involvement in South Vietnam. The de- 
liberately vague threats by US officials of 
extending the war to North Vietnam, 
or even China, were followed on June 19 
by a statement that the security of Laos 
and Vietnam was regarded as essential to 
the security of the United States and no 
less important than Berlin and central 
Europe. This commitment was made at 
a press conference in Washington, re- 
liably reported to have been held by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk himself. 


; chen Yi, the Chinese Foreign 
ee Teblied on June 24, saying that 
“nobody should have any misunderstand- 
ing” that the Chinese people absolutely 
will not sit idly by ” while “the flames of 
war spread to their side. 


e is an obvious danger in the com- 
Mina of the great powers to defend 
these areas. All the commemorations 
this week of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the murder at Sarajevo - which sparked 
off the First World War - should remind 
us how dangerous great power commit- 
ments and alliances are in politically un- 
stabje areas. = ; 

ietnam and Laos are unstable, an 

“ mace Dean Rusk drew between 
America’s commitment in Berlin and its 
commitment in Indochina was misleading 
and dangerous, as the Economist pointed 
out in a leader on June 27. In Berlin 
there is a clear frontier between the 
Soviet and Western sectors, the people 
of West Berlin are committed to the 
West in a way that the South Vietnamese 
are not committed to it; in Berlin the 
West is dealing with an opponent which 
it knows, and with which it has constant 
diplomatic communications; and in Ber- 
lin it makes some sense to make precise 
demands, the compliance with which can 
be easily verified. 


Neither in Laos nor Vietnam do these 
conditions operate. The Pathet Lao and 
the Viet Cong are guerilla fighters, who 
fight on no fixed frontiers, and while 
both are dependent to some extent on 
Communist North Vietnam for weapons 
and other supplies, the precise degree of 
North Vietnamese control over them is 
not clear, 


There are some hopeful signs that, 
despite their fearsome war of words, the 


Discussion: What is the 
Viel Cong? page 6 


Bernard Fall: The adversary 


in Vietnam page 7 


great powers are not willing to escalate 
the already brutal war in South Vietnam, 
or to intervene in Laos. Evidence of 
sizeable Chinese Support in Laos and 
South Vietnam is scant, and the United 
States does not seem likely in the imme- 
diate future to increase its combat forces 
in South Vietnam, or to send troops into 
Laos against the Pathet Lao. 


The appointment of General Maxwell 
Taylor as US Ambassador to South Viet- 
nam may be a sign that the US intends 
to put emphasis on political reform 
rather than military might. After he 
visited Vietnam in 1961, Maxwell Taylor 
made a number of recommendations 
which were primarily social and political 
rather than military; they were at the 
time largely ignored in both Washington 
and Saigon. 


The apparent choice faced by the US in 
Vietnam - of either fighting indefinitely 
or negotiating - does not present the full 
range of options open in the present 
situation. But in looking for a solution 
it is necessary to forego the assumption 
that any solution must be an American 
so'ution; the Vietnamese themselves will 
have a large part to play. 


Indeed, the use of American military 
advisers in Vietnam is a gift to the Viet 
Cong in several respects: it strengthens 
the idea, fostered by the Communists, 
that those in power in Saigon are US 
puppets; it diminishes the reality of the 
independence for which the South Viet- 
namese government supposedly stands; it 
results in the killing of many innocent 
South Vietnamese people, thereby es- 
tranging the population from the govern- 
ment; and it provides a useful supply of 
arms to the Viet Cong guerillas. 

These factors, and the fact that the mili- 
tary effort against the Viet Cong has been 
markedly unsuccessful, make it more 
necessary than ever to take a fresh look 
at the situation. 

A number of writers have hinted at a 
solution which neither involves giving a 
blank cheque to the Viet Cong, nor con- 
tinuation of the present war. In a dis- 
cussion printed on page 6 of this issue, 
Stanley Millet draws attention to the 
fact that the ordinary people in South 
Vietnam are, by and large, anti-Commun- 
ist. They have a traditional fear of 
China, which has occupied Vietnam for 
Jong periods; and they have a fear also 
of the Vietnamese Communists, who in 
1945-46 purged many of the nationalists 
from the Viet Minh, and in 1953-56 killed 
tens and perhaps hundreds of thousands 
in the North Vietnamese land reform 
programme. 

While the Viet Cong does claim to be 
non-Communist, and to be fighting for an 
independent South Vietnam, these claims 
are, as Bernard Fall says on page 7, little 
guarantee as to its future intentions. 


the negotiations. Some kind of coalition 
regime might be acceptable to both sides 


in view of the present Stalemate in 
Vietnam. 


The likelihood would have to be faced 
that in such a regime, the Communists 


ably win out and impose an alien s stem 
on South Vietnam. 


A French writer suggested last week in 
the Economist that the Viet Cong might 
be “ tamed by being brought out into the 
open.” This judgment, though not totally 
unrealistic, seems optimistic. But a solu- 
tion need not depend on the Viet Cong’s 
goodwill. In the discussion on Page 6 of 
this issue, Stanley Browne asks why 
some form of mass political action by 
the people could not be used “ if the 
Communists . . . tried to grab all the 
power in a National Liberation Front 
government.” 


This mass political action by the people 
might well focus round one of the few 
groups in Vietnam which has not been 
engulfed by government . the Buddhists. 
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H+x arms tied behind her back, a 
17-year-old girl is guarded by a 
South Vietnamese soldier. The girl, 
who had been attached to a Viet 
Cong battalion, was captured by 
Government troops in a_ battle 
earlier this year. 


Many Buddhists have fled from North 
Vietnam, and have been persecuted in 
South Vietnam, but they have maintained 
their independence and last year con- 
ducted a campaign of non-violent resist- 
ance against Diem. 


The strategy of a policy of civilian de- 
fence against coup d’etat or invasion in 
Vietnam has yet to be worked out. It 
would be neither simple to devise nor 
bloodless in operation. But its relevance 
to this country, with its history of be- 
trayals, invasions and dictatorships, can 
searcely be in doubt. 


At the moment it is probably unrealistic 
to call for a return to the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954, which have been re- 
peatedly broken by North and South 
Vietnam. The most likely solution is 
not to demand a return to a status quo 
which was never very stable in the first 
Place, but to propose alternative means 
whereby people can meet internal and 
external threats. There can be no illu- 
sions that this policy is simple or easy, 
but it may be the only way out of the 
situation. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
Jis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25g, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


TAKE IT FROM HERE 


Your town or village 

needs a Peace News seller 

Why not volunteer and be 
surprised at how many you sell? 
Take up this exciting challenge now. 


Please send ............ Peace News 
next week/regularly @ 5s doz post free 


Send to Circulation Manager, Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


a Peace News pamphlet 


contributions by Adam Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, Gene 
Sharp 

foreword by Alastair 
Director of the 
Strategic Studies 
Price 2s 6d. Obtainable from W. H. 
Smith’s bookstalls, or ¢3d postage extra) 


from Peace News. Reduced rates for 
quantity orders. 


Tribune 


is always fighting 


for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 


every Friday from 
all newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


Buchan, 
Institute for 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 
THE BROTHERHOOD CHURCH invites you to a 
strawberry garden party, Sunday July 12, 
3 p.m. All home-made fare. Held for pleasure 
and the film fund. Len and Hilda Gibson, 
Stapleton, near Pontefract. 


Personal 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to further service 
in the armed forces seeking information as to 
their position are asked to gives dates of any 
previous National Service, etc, when writing to 
the Secretary of the Continuing Committee of 
the Central Board for Conscientious Objectors 
5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex, j 


©O-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 


L336943 your purchases pa i. 
Pore Ween ee Pay a dividend to the 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 


methods Premier, 50 
Brighton Black Lion Street, 


50 size 
Quotations on 
5 Caledonion Road, 


HOUSMAN’S fast cheap poste j 

20in. x 15in. for 50s post free Quot, 
request, 5-day service 
London N.1. TER 4473. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
Send s.a.e. for details. , 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free. 
Please write to Circulation Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 
News during their holidays. Pre-packing 
Christmas cards, ‘‘ spring "’ cleaning, despatch 
and general help. Fares and tunches paid. 
Monday-Friday 9.30-6 (Wed. to 9.30 p.m.). Write, 
phone or call. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
N.1. TER 4473, 


WILL YOUNG WOMAN who called for accom- 
modation at 558 Caledonian Road telephone 
ARC 0696 if still seeking lodging. 


Publications 


BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News bookscllers) can supply 
any book in print. Mail order service to all 
parts of the world. Book tokens issued and 
exchanged. See our large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, stationery, greet- 
ings cards ete. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N.1. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s. a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Situations vacant 
JUNIOR wanted for Friends Peace Committee 


office. Shorthand, typing, general duties. 
Possible for school-leaver. Apply secretary, 
Friends Peace Committee, Friends House, 


Euston Road, N.W.1, or phone EUS 3601 ext 30. 


PEACE NEWS NEEDS a general assistant for 
despatch work, stock keeping, assisting in 
Housmans Bookshop etc. Practical, accurate 
person with business experience and quick at 
figures, to commence soon as possible. Wages 
on Peace News scale. Please send details to 
the General Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


Situations wanted 


SOCIAL WORKER, male, 28, LSE-trained, seeks 
employment. Ring PUT £983. 


Accommodation vacant 
BED-SITTER in small quiet house near High- 


gate. Suit woman with social work interests. 
Pacifist family but lively children. Phone 
ARC 0696. 

For sale 


CND RUBBER STAMPS for endorsing mail etc. 
reel Josephs, 10 Lenwade Road, Birming- 
ham 32. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's adacenat 

To publictse full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


3 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food, In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON N.14. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Church St, Southgate. Mtg on the general elec- 
tion. CND. 


LONDON 8.W.1. 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ The Adam & Eve,” 
Petty France. Westminster YCND fotk concert. 
Bob Davenport and others. Adm 2s 6d. 


LONDON W.C.1. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Pl. Mass for peace followed by a 
talk on ‘‘ Christian Action "’ by Ian Henderson, 
in adjacent Charles Peguy Centre. PAX. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Trafalgar Square, 
National Gallery side. Demonstration in sup- 
port of Bert Bensen. ‘‘Friends of Bert Bensen.”’ 


ORPINGTON. 
South Arabia. 
People's Socialist Party of Aden. 


4 July, Saturday 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m, Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON N.6. 2 p.m. Pond Square, Highgate 
Village. March to Ministry of Defence a a 
Whitehall, where petition will be handed in 


LONDON S8.E.3,. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.1. 2 p.m. St Marks Hall, Homer 
Row (Edgware Rd Tube). London Region CND 
jumble sale. Office (5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, N.1) open 6-8 p.m. Sunday June 28 and 
12 noon to 10 p.m. each day of week. Collec- 
tion arranged phone TER 0284. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
News selling. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham June. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


8 Bue 54 High Street. Mtg on 
peake A. R. ae of the 


< 
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Carfax. Peace 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


4-5 July, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 4. Sat 2-9 p.m., Sun 10.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Typographical Hall, Bath St (near 
Snow Hill Stn.). National Committee of 100 
meeting, all welcome. Details from Bill Hetner- 
ington (Edgbaston 3411) or Dennis Gould (ARC 
1239). 


FRODSHAM, Peace Action Centre. Weekend 
school on conscription. All-in charge £1. Tony 
Smythe, Barnaby Martin. CND. 


5 July, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. St Pan- 
cras Town Hall. London Region AGM, speakers 
include Olive Gibbs. CND. 


6 July, Monday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund 
Street. CND meeting. Speaker: Rosalind 
Delmar. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Working group meeting. London Committee of 


SHEFFIELD. 7.30 p.m. Carver Street Method- 
ist Church. Conference mtg: ‘‘Pacifism on 
trial."' Speaker: Donald Soper and others, pre- 
ceded by tea (5.15) and AGM (6 p.m.) Meth- 
odist Peace Fellowship. 


7 July, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road, Sheen Lane. Group meeting, PPU. 


9 July, Thursday 


LONDON E.C.4. 8 p.m. Stationers Hall, War- 
wick Lane (hard by Ludgate Hill). Concert In 
aid of Christian Action. Details from VIC 1646 
(D. le Foe), CIT 4759 (John Morrison). 


10 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND, 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


BRISTOL. 7. p.m. Pinecroft, Folleigh Lane, 
Bene Ashton. Speaker: L. F. Blacknell (FoR). 


LONDON W.1. 8 p.m. 
(Marble Arch tube). Basement flat. Study 
group on Middle East. (Israelis and Egyptians 
especially welcomed.) London Committee of 100. 


10-12 July, Fri-Sun 


OXFORD. St Hugh’s College. Conference: 
‘* Factors in the Aetiology of War.’’ Speakers: 
Prof Norman Bentwich, Mrs Pegg Crane, 
Father Jltud Evans, Prof A. Haddow, Mr 
Edmund Leach, Dr Norman Macdonald, Prof 
L. 8. Penrose, Prof Martin Roth, Prof J. Trueta. 
Conference fee: £4. Details Mrs Barbara 
Edwards, Downside, Park Prewett, Basingstoke, 
Hants. MAPW. 


11 July, Saturday 


BECKENHAM, Kent. 7.30 p.m. Harvey Hall, 
Fairfield Road (off High St). Folk song evening, 
many singers. Adm 3s 6d. CND. 


11 North Audley St 


IPSWICH. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Fonnereau 
Rd. Rev H. N. Horne reports on council mtg 
a jubilee commemoration. Tea, discussion. 
‘oR. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON E.11. _3-5.30 p.m. 
munity Centre, The Green. Summer school on 
‘‘ Disengagement.”’ Speaker: Alan Shuttle- 
worth. Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. TER 0284. 


LONDON N.W.3. 3-6 p.m. 43 Parkhill Road. 
** Bring and buy "’ sale. Adm. ls (inc refresh- 
ments.) CND. 


Wanstead Com- 


LONDON 5S.E.3. 


10 a.m. Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. 


All-day leafletting, literature sel- 


ling, canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 
OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 


News selling. 


SUDBURY, Suffolk. All-day fast 
and house-to-house eallettion in NE guar 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head 4 
ham Junc. Open air meeting, Wichaaiicncn 
Phone EAL 6520. of TED 4864. INDEC 


11-12 July, Sat-Sun 


EALING. Town Hall. West Lo . 
mer festival. Tee ae Sat ISG faa te. well: 
known personality. air, stalls, competition 
folk concert, day school (Sunday) on non- 
violence and CND policy (speaker Peter Moule) 
Full details from and offers of help to Ian 
Pearce (IVER 1633) or Ruth Craft (EAL 6520) 


12 July, Sunday 


LONDON, E:11. 3-530 p.m. 
munity Centre, The Green. Summer school on 
“NATO” Speaker: Twrenoe Heelas. Discus- 


sion. Details from London 
Road, London N.1. Tir ie 5 Caledonian 


LONDON E.il. 6.30-9 pm. wanst 

: ead Commun- 
ity Centre, The Green. Exhibition of literature 
and discussion of locgl group organisation prob- 
lems. Continuation of summer school, Details 


from London CND, 
TER 0284 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


LONDON W.5. 39 pm. Q 
uestors Theatre, 
Mattock Lane, Ealing. Summer school on 


‘Direct Action."’ Speaker: Peter Motilo, De- 


Ni TER osc” END, 5 Caledonian ‘Road, 


STAPLETON, ur Pontefract, 2 p.m, The 
Brotherhoog Chureh. Strawberry garden party, 
U. 


Wanstead Com- 


in aid of Film Van 


LONDON W.C.1. 7, 
Landon ay Depa 


mee.ing. 


6 Endsleigh Street. 
Committee of 400 working group 


14 July, Tuesday 


TYNEMOUTH. & pm. 2 Tynemouth Terrace. 


Fund-faising folk-so 
as. CND ng evening (records). Adm 


15 July, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. Nelson’s Statue, Bull 


Ring. MLF protest 
Renional cnb . Openair mtg and march. 


LONDON S.W.1 and §.w.6. 3-9.30 p.m. Protest 
against MUI, organised jointly by London 
Region CND and Liaison C’ttee of Women's 
Peace Groups 3-5 p.m. outside Admiralty Build- 
ing, cube Road, Earis Court, women’s groups 
vu. aw onwards, lobby of Parliament. 
7-98.30 r London CND vigil outside Admiralty 
Building, Earls Court, Vigils include deputa- 
tions to various embassies. 


18-19 July, Sat-Sun 


MANCHESTER. Sat 2.30 p.m., Sun 11 a.m 
Nags Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, off Deansgate. 
Discussion conference: ‘‘The_ Economics of 
Disarmament. Fee 2s 6d. Details from 14 
Tib Lane, Manchester 2 CND. 


19 July, Sunday 


BRIGHTON. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Lecture Theatre, 
Public Library Annexe, Church St. Summer 
school on European Defence.” Speaker: 
Richard Gott. Details from London CND, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. TER 0284. 


25 July, Saturday 


LONDON W.1. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Asquith Room, 
ACTT, 2 Soho Square. Summer school on 
“ Civilian Defence.'' Speakers: Gene Sharp, 
Adam Roberts, David Boulton, Richard Gott. 
Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
N.1. TER 0284. 
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Plan for Anglo-French 


War Resisters’ International and the 
Peace Action Centre, Frodsham. Bar- 
naby Martin said about the plans: 


“The wish to organise this project 
grew out of a need to unite the peace 
movements of the two second-class 
nuclear powers (France and Britain) 


A project designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for international co-operation | in 
peace activities will take place during 
July, August and September. It is being 
organised by individuals from several 
peace organisations in Britain, by Action 
Civique Non-Violente in France and it 
has also elicited support from groups of 
individuals in Sweden and Denmark. 
The project will include work camps both 
in England and France and will culmi- 
nate in a demonstration at the head- 
quarters of NATO in Paris. 

The aims of the project are: 

o focus an international campaign 
sane NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 
2. To help the process of internationalis- 
ation in the peace movement at grass- 
roots level by a long process of living, 
planning, working and acting together. 
3. To relate the “force de frappe” (the 
French independent deterrent) to the 
cold war, the arms race and the inter- 
national nature of defence preparations, 
4. To experiment with techniques de- 
signed to touch a particularly apathetic 
public. : ’ 

in, through direct experience, 
5. degen people for non-violent direct 
action and to help them learn another 
language. ; 
iginal proposal for the project 
pie ye Ramsey Martin, at present a 
full-time worker at the Peace Action 
Centre at Frodsham in Cheshire. The 
plans which are now being implemented 
were the result of discussions between 
Barnaby Martin, Tony Smythe of the 
War Resisters’ International and organ. The M 
isers of Action Civique Non-Violente. | 
Organisations in Britain concerned with 
the planning and practicalities of the 
project are the Committee of 100, the 


present an 
against.” 


relate the “ force de frappe” to the arms 

race as a whole, Tony Smythe wrote: 
“There are Many political difficulties 

action 


aware sections of the Population tend 
to make only a muted criticism of the 
expense involved. The Bomb is still 
and, as the 


degree of unity must be maintaine 

among the forces of the Left.” : 
It is hoped that this project ma b 
bridge between the i "igen 


Strategy based on international experj 
; 3 peri- 

ence which could be applied thr 

the NATO area. m iia. 


The programme for the Project is as 
follows: 

1. The French articipants in the pro- 
ject will arrive ii England on July 11. 


on children’s playgrounds and old folk’s 
homes. 


3. A weekend conference wil] be hel 
Frodsham from August 1 to 3, Arto 
discussed at the con- 


French elections: de Gaulle’s 


opponent on the attack 


j mes writes : In the last fort- 
ease bie actors have infused the 
French political scene with new gusto. 
General de Gaulle and his chief oppo- 
nent, Gaston Defferre, have made their 
intentions towards next year’s presiden- 
tial elections less cloudy, if not much 
clearer. Spryly fit_after his recent_pros- 
tate operation, President de Gaulle 
hinted majestically, during his tour of 
Picardy, that he would be his own first 
choice to replace himself in 1965. Le 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful! 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


to dub mad cheering into newsreel shots 
of the Picardy crowds shown in Paris 
cinemas. 


The admiration was real enough to jolt 
Gaston Defferre, leading opposition can- 
didate, action. Defferre 
realised the tide is not with him and has 


Party was cautiously silent on Defferre, 
who already enjoys official endorsement 
from the SFIO (Mollet centre-leftist). 
Till now, Marseille’s left-leaning mayor 
has played up his colourful Personality 
and side-stepped specific Policy choices. 
The Communists have been‘cool to this 
approach. Anxious to avoid replacing 
one pene homme by another, they have 
sought to extract programme Promises 


from Defferre. 
rear peree 


ern town of Sisteron, the leading opposi- 
tion contender Said: 
“In a democracy, (public) confidence 
is not reduced to the act of passion of 
a crowd cheering a leader. It is the 
well-thought-out act of citizens who 
choose at one and the Same time, a 
man, a policy, and a team to imple- 
ment that policy. Therefore, I plan to 
define, little by little, a policy, to spell 
out a programme.” 
However careful, Defferre’s concession to 
the Communists will] doubtless alienate 
his centrist supporters. Indeed the 
Phrase “ Nouveau front Populaire” has 
magically reappeared on many influential 
lips, con as well as pro. The ball is now 
back in the Communists’ court. They 
demanded specific planks; Defferre has 
gone half-way and agreed to the necessity 
for a platform. 
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Conscription 
in Cyprus 


Greek-Cypriot conscripts line up 
outside the training camp office at 
Karadios on June 16, waiting to be 
kitted out as members of the Greek 
national guard. 


4. Participants in this project will be 
supporting the 3-day national fast in re 
membrance of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
which is being organised by the Commit. 
tee of 100. 


5. The whole team will come to London 
on August 9 and cross over to France 
on August 10. In France they will take 
Part in a work camp from August 11 to 
September 1. 


6. An international conference will be 
held in Paris from September 2 to 5. 

7. The project will end with an inter. 
national demonstration at the NATO 
headquarters in Paris. 

A small team of Pacifists began walking 
from Arhus in Denmark on July 1; their 
destination is Warsaw. Their action ls 
in support of the Anglo-French project, 
They are opposing NATO and the War. 
saw Pact and are calling for Danish 
withdrawal from NATO and non-violent 
action. 

There has been some discussion between 
British peace workers and their col- 
leagues in Sweden about comparable 
action to the Danish one by a group of 
Swedes. Up to the present, however, ng 
news of any firm plans has been received 
from Sweden. 

More English volunteers are still needed 
to take part in the project. Anyone who 
is interested should write to: Barnaby 
Martin, Peace Action Centre, Carriage 
Drive, Frodsham, Cheshire. 


¢ Supply and 


Aemand 


This month’s issue of Dixon’s Paper 
Circular, published by L. S. Dixon & Ce, 
Ltd, reports that there is a growing sui 
Plus of paper in Western Europe. The 
surplus is likely to reach 2.8 million tons 
in 1965, of which 900,000 tons are news- 
Print. Demand is not expected to catch 
up with supply until 1970. 

I once learned that when supply exceeds 
demand, the price of the goods con- 
cerned tends to fall. I can’t yet report 
any drop in the price of the newsprint 
we use, though. Apparently, even 
though consumption is rising, the manu- 
facturers are not making any more 
profit, because they over-optimistically 
installed new capacity; so I doubt if we 
will get our newsprint any cheaper. 

If we do, I'll let you know; in the mean- 
time, we still have to pay for what we 
use. So we still need that £5,000. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£645 


contributions this week £60 15 8 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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EDITORIALS 


Bricks: all is 
not revealed 


week three policemen who had 
ania under Det.-Sgt. Harold Challoner 
were imprisoned for conspiracy to per- 
vert the course of justice. The verdict 
in this case does not, however, finally 
clear up what Mr Justice Lawton called 
the “ disturbing ” affair of Det.-Sgt. Chal- 
loner. The affair began on July 11, 1963, 
when people were arrested during the 
demonstrations against the Greek royal 
visit and charged with possessing offen- 
sive weapons, which were in _ fact 
“planted” on them at West End Central 
Police Station. 
long ago as August 23, 1963, in an 
ASitorial elon the case of Donald 
Rooum, one of those framed by Chal- 
loner, Peace News called for an inquiry 
into police methods “by independent 
persons not committed in advance to 
finding the police innocent.” : 
As a result of a police inquiry and 
subsequent prosecutions, three policemen 
have been found guilty and imprisoned 
(Challoner has been found insane). It 
is very questionable whether this is a 
reasonable punishment for men who only 
acted in a subordinate capacity. 
The suspicion remains that not every- 
thing has been revealed by this process. 
The judge at the Old Bailey trial of the 
policemen himself called for a further 
inquiry into why Challoner was on duty 
on July 11; and many others are calling 
for an independent inquiry into the 
whole case. 
It is still important to know how Chal- 
loner’s insanity came to be overlooked 
or tolerated, and to what extent his 
activities were condoned by his superior 
officers, who perhaps overlooked them 
in the interests of Soho gangbusting. 
The truth about matters such as this can 
best be uncovered by an independent 
inquiry, as Lord Shawcross, the former 
Attorney-General and now chairman of 
Justice, wrote in the Sunday Mirror last 
Sunday: 
“Where complaints are made against 
the police, they ought to be investi- 
gated by an independent and impartial 
person whose inquiry would not only 
be fair but would be recognised as 
such.” 
Lord Shawcross went on to touch on 
another crucial issue raised by the bricks 
case. He said: 
“ Magistrates should give no more (but 
certainly no less) credence to the evi- 


dence of a Police Officer than to that 

of any other presumably honest man.” 
It is sobering to recall that magistrates 
themselves are supposed to consider evi- 
dence independently; in some of the 
brick cases they significantly failed to do 
so, the most blatant example being Mr 
Edward Robey’s verdict of guilty on 
John Apostolou last September. This 
verdict was quashed on appeal. 
If a vigilant judiciary could help prevent 
police abuses, so could an alert press. 
When the brick cases first came to light, 
they received virtually no attention from 
the national press until The People took 
them up in October. The “ posh” press 
has been a good deal quieter on the sub- 
ject than the “ popular” papers such as 
The People and the Sunday Mirror. 
But there can be no substitute for inde- 
pendent inquiries, and it is not too late 
to start one into the Challoner case. If 
justice is going to be done, the Home 
Secretary must announce such an 
inquiry, and he must also declare that 
the men at present in jail on Challoner’s 
evidence, some of whom are serving long 
sentences, should either be released, or 
have their cases referred to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. 


Keep racialism 
out of sport 


The All England Club, most of the 
British press and the South African 
authorities were very upset at the with- 
drawal of Russian, Czech and Hungarian 
tennis players from the Wimbledon 
championships as a _ protest against 
apartheid. The Guardian, which was 
among the strongest critics of the Com- 
munists’ action, said last Saturday: 
“The Communist withdrawal is a piece 
of bad manners; if many more coun- 
tries followed suit international sport 
would simply break down.” 
A number of red herrings have been 
drawn across the trail. Should the 
players from Communist countries have 
refused to take part in the tournament 
altogether? Was the withdrawal of the 
Russian player Alex Metreveli really 
voluntary, or was he put under pressure 
by Soviet political authorities? 
These questions may be interesting but 
they tend to obscure the crucial 
question: should international sportsmen 
play against South Africans while the 
South African Government holds to its 
policy of apartheid? The answer given 
by most of those who criticised the East 
European players’ actions is that to re- 


fuse to do so is to bring politics into 
sport. But it is the South African Gov- 
ernment which has brought politics into 
sport by applying to it the political doc- 
trine of apartheid. The Communist pro- 
test is therefore a protest against bring- 
ing politics into sport. As such, it de- 
serves the support of all those who 
oppose racialism in any form. 


Another red herring is the argument 
that, if every country refused to play 
against every other country whose 
politics it disapproved of, international 
sport would become almost impossible. 
But the case for boycotting South Africa 
in sport is not simply that it has a bad 
political system, but that its sports repre- 
sentatives are part of a system based on 
racialism. To play with South Africans 
who are products of racially segregated 
sport is to co-operate with apartheid. 


Britain’s aid goes 
up-and down 


The British Government spent £175 mil- 
lion in aid to underdeveloped countries 
last year - £15 million more than the 
highest previous annual figure (1961-62) 
and 27 million more than 1962-63. 
On the surface this news is welcome, 
but an analysis of the figures gives little 
ground for satisfaction. Of the £27 mil- 
lion increase over last year, £20 million 
was in bilateral, country-to-country, aid; 
the rest was aid channelled through 
international agencies. Of the £20 million 
increase in bilateral aid, £18 million was 
in loans and only £2 million in grants. 
There was actually a decrease in finan- 
cial grants as distinct from grants of 
technical assistance. The figure of £175 
million represents 0.66% of the gross 
national product - still well short of the 
1% of GNP to which the rich nations 
committed themselves at the recent UN 
development conference in Geneva. 
Commenting on the newly released 
figures in a press statement issued on 
June 23, the Overseas Development Insti- 
tute said: : 
“These latest figures on British aid 
are very welcome, especially after the 
disappointing fall in 1962-3... How- 
ever, one of the disquieting aspects of 
the latest figures is that they show a 
strong rise in the total of loans but a 
fall in financial grants. The main 
element in the increased loans total 
has been loans at commercial rates of 
interest made under section 3 of the 
Export Credit Guarantees Act. These 
‘hard’ loans are, in fact, the major 


ELEVEN DAYS TO 


SAVE A LIFE 


William Dobbing, a 62-year- 
old retired miner, is to be exe- 
cuted on July 14 at Leeds 
prison for the murder of Mrs 
Lilian Eaton, a 38-year-old 
woman. That leaves only ele- 
ven days to gain a reprieve. 
There is a good chance that 
capital punishment will be 
abolished by the next Parlia- 
ment. The Labour Party has 
promised an open vote on the 
subject, which will almost cer- 
tainly result in abolition; it is 
likely that the Conservatives, 
if re-elected to power, would 
abolish it before long. 
Meanwhile, there will be more 
executions unless effective 
protests can be made. Christo- 
pher Simcox and Joseph 
Masters were reprieved re- 
cently after strong campaigns 
by abolitionists. We hope that 
a similar campaign will he 
organised to save Mr Dobbing. 


form of financial aid given to inde- 
pendent countries by Britain and they 
are often unsuited to the needs of 
newly independent Commonwealth 
countries. In the economic field, one 
effect of gaining independence is to 
replace the colonial system of predom- 
inantly grant aid useable for local as 
well as import costs, with loans at 
commercial rates of interest tied to 
imports from Britain. Thus the terms 
of British aid reflect not so much the 
needs of recipients as the constitu- 
tional status of the countries con- 
cerned.” 


They also reflect, of course, the financial 
needs of Britain a great deal more than 
the needs of recipients. 


The ODI went on to point out that 
“An important effect of the present 
policy will be increased future indebt- 
edness of developing countries to 
Britain. The aid figures published by 
the Treasury refer to the gross flow of 
aid. But in 1962-3 there was a return 
flow of £28 million in capital repay- 
ments and interest on earlier aid loans, 
and the return flow is likely to have 
been of the same order of magnitude 
last year. In the later 1960s there is 
likely to be a Steep rise in these 
payments reflecting the recent large 
volume of hard loans.” 
The British Government took a prom- 
inent part among the rich nations in 
making proposals at the UN development 
conference to heip the poor nations de- 
velop their economies. But the inter- 
national action, though very important, 
is likely to be slow. Meanwhile there is 
room 10F a great deal of improvement 
in both the amount of British aid and 
the manner in which it is given. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Who listens to the victims ? 


Even if you think you are now fairly 
well hardened to the horrors of the 
twentieth century, I think you will be 
shaken by The Face of War, a film which 
opens this week at the Berkeley cinema 
in London. 


The Face of War is a catalogue of the 
death and devastation which human 
beings have brought on each other since 
1914. It dwells on the way in which 
the technological advances of modern 
war have been supported by an ideo- 
logical advance, which permits the ex- 
termination of civilian populations. It 
does this by means of some extremely 
gruelling film and a commentary which 
itself occasionally lapses into flag-waving 
(as when Winston Churchill] makes an 
appearance), but which is on the whole 
sane and straightforward. 


The final sequence of the film was shot 
in Hiroshima shortly after the bombing; 
even more than the rest of the film, it is 
very unpleasant to watch. I only hope 
that the horror does not paralyse people, 
and make them recoil altogether when the 
film asks: ‘What are you going to do 
to stop this happening again?” 


For this film has the courage to question 


the official truth, to ask: “ Did he know 
what he was dying for?” and to say: 
“He died because he obeyed.” Through- 
out the twentieth century, it says, the 
military have listened to the experts, and 
made war more efficient; but who has 
listened to the victims? 
* * * 


Congratulations to Mr Duncan Sandys on 
finally achieving the perfect all-purpose 
Parliamentary reply. Under the heading 
of “Zanzibar: Deposed Sultan (Subven- 
tion),” Hansard reported that on 
June 12 
Mr Bottomley asked the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations and 
the Colonies on what grounds Her 
Majesty’s Government has authorised 
the payment of a subvention to the 
deposed Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Mr Sandys: We did so because we con- 
sidered it appropriate in all the cir- 
cumstances, past and present. 
Mr Sandys should be very proud of his 
achievement. He should take out a 
patent on it at once - unless, of course, 
he is a generous man, in which case he 
might like to have his reply duplicated 
and sent round to his colleagues, to help 
them evade any questions they didn’t 


feel like answering. I’m sure they’d be 
very grateful. 
* . — 


If Mr Sandys is a question-dodger, Mr 
George Thomas, Labour MP for Cardiff 
West, has the even less endearing tech- 
nique of ignoring the subject at hand 
altogether and speaking on a new one 
of his own choosing. In the debate on 
the Refreshment Houses Bill on June 
23, he managed to say a very small 
amount about the bill, and quite a lot 
about “ moral standards.” 


The core of Mr Thomas’s belief is that 
“if people will not behave properly it is 
our duty and responsibility here to seek 
to impose restrictions upon them.” He 
also believes that “we could do with a 
good dose of Puritan standards back in 
this country,” and that “ this mushroom 
growth of undesirable clubs” is “ asso- 
ciated with the swing away from religion 
in the life of our country.” Then comes 
a solemn warning: 


“The day will come when the House 
of Commons will have to realise that 
there are terribly dangerous conse- 
quences which reveal themselves in 
any community that refuses to accept 


the restraints and the disciplines of a 
religious code.” 


Quite what we are heading for I don’t 
know: but Mr Thomas gives us an inkling 


of what kind of restraint he approves of 
when he says: 


“TI grew up in a Nonconformist home 
in a small community in South Wales 
where we used to think that nobody 
was up to any good if he was out 
after a certain hour.” 


I can well believe that; but I doubt if 
Mr Thomas’s Welsh Nonconformist ways 
will find ready acceptance in this 
country, where it is at last being realised 
that people’s morals have little to do 
with religion and less still to do with the 
time of the day. 

As for the victims of the clip-joints 
(which is what the debate was supposed 
to be about), I would have thought it 
would be more to the point to lecture 
them on their foolishness than on their 
morals. I can’t make up my mind which 
is worse: to be in the state which re- 
quires the solace of a hostess, or to be 
gullible enough not to see through her 
hospitality: but either way, I wouldn't 
thank Mr Thomas for his consolation. 
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Bill Holdsworth GROWTH IN BRITAIN: 
THE MISSING PLAN 


The Government’s south-east England 
report,! which came hard on the heels 
of the Buchanan Report on “ Traffic in 
Towns,”2 makes no direct reference to 
the important proposals of Buchanan. 
Neither are the problems of population 
growth related to any co-ordinated 
scheme of transport and industry. There 
is a danger that what physical environ- : 
ment we possess will be destroyed and oa 

that we shall become economically im- 
potent unless we immediately legislate 
for action planning. 
The White Paper talks of combining 
private and public enterprise in an en- 
deavour to expand towns and cities for 
nearly two million more people, but does 
not state how any real attempt at compre 
hensive redevelopment can take place 
unless it be organised and financed on 
a sufficient scale to ensure that the 
highest standards of environment are 
obtained with a high level of accessibility 

by people both walking and driving. 3 


To do all this will mean the creation 
within the next few years of an edu- 
cated and fully mechanised building 
industry3; a tight control on all building ! 
developments and an even tighter con 
trol of land speculation; it will mean the 
education of the public so that they are 
aware of the reasons for change, sym 
pathetic trade union support, and the 
total rearrangement of our national 
priorities. This in turn will need strong 
and imaginative action from politicians, 
administrators, engineers, town planners 
and builders. Furthermore it will mean 
a constant appraisal and critique so that 
once a standard is set we stick to it. 


I have often been told that human 
nature does not change, but not only 
does it change, but it is difficult to plan 
for. Few considered that a greater de- . 
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THE WAR IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


What kind of support do the insurgents in South Vietnam enjoy? Will 
South Vietnam come under the domination of Communist North 
Vietnam? Is there a need for, or a possibility of, an effective counter- 
vailing force to the Communists in Vietnam? Can the war be ended 
without total victory by either the Viet Cong or the South Vietnamese 


government? 


These are some of the questions raised in a discussion, extracts from 
which are printed on this page, which appeared in the April issue of 


the American monthly War/Peace Report. 


A further article on the 


subject by Bernard B. Fall appeared in the May issue, and this article 


is printed on the opposite page. 


This material is reprinted by kind 


permission of the editor of War/Peace Report. 


Discussion 


WHAT IS THE VIET CONG? 


Hupson: Exactly who and what are the 
Viet Cong and the National Liberation 
Front (NLF)? In all the material that 
I’ve read, I’ve seen mentioned the name 
of only one leader, Nguyen Huu Tho. 
I've never seen the name of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Viet Cong forces, 
if such there be. How much do we know 
about the nature, both military and 
political, of the Viet Cong and the 
NLF? 

DommMenN: The NLF was formed in 
December, 1960, by a group of south- 
erners who represented all kinds of pro- 
fessions, all walks of life, various re- 
ligions and sects. These were all people 
who were discontented with the Saigon 
Government and determined to replace 
it. They broadcast a 14-point manifesto 
that called for a neutralist South Viet- 
nam. It didn’t make any mention of the 
North, as I recall. It was basically in 
favour of a neutralist policy, relations 
with all countries, including by implica- 
tion Communist countries. It sought 
withdrawal of the American military 
mission in South Vietnam and respect for 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement. The 
theory is that this Front is led by a very 
small hard core of Communists who 
formed themselves into a party known 
as the Vietnam People’s Revolutionary 
Party, This was meant to be a Marxist- 
Leninist party. Supposedly it leads the 
NLF and directs all its statements and 
action. The formation of this party was 
announced about a year after the NLF 
was announced. That's the general struc- 
ture, but in fact we have to guess about 
the relationships between the NLF and 
the People’s Revolutionary Party and 
between the NLF and the Viet Cong. 


Mituet: The Viet Cong is a slang term, 
meaning anything and everything that 
is in insurrection against the govern- 
ment. It has mass support, or it wouldn’t 
have been able to maintain the fight that 
has been going on almost ten years 
now. 

Hupson: What does the Nationa) Libera- 
tion Front want? The first thing is that 
the US get out. What else are they 
after? 

MILLET: The first point of its platform 
was to oust the Diem regime and replace 
it with a democratic coalition govern- 
ment, composed of the representatives of 
every section of the population - nation- 
alities, political parties, religious com- 
munities and patriotic personalities. The 
second is to build a broad democratic 
regime, which would include freedom of 
expression, press, association, religious 
belief and worship, and other democratic 
liberties. The third is to build an inde- 
pendent economy. The furthest the plat- 
form goes in this area is to urge aboli- 
tion of the economic monopoly of the 
Diem regime. It calls for government 


Stanley Millet was a professor of 
political science at the University of 
Saigon during 1961-62 and has subse- 
quently followed developments there 
closcly. He is now teaching at Briarcliff 
College in New York. 


Robert Browne, an economist, was asso- 
ciated with the American aid programme 
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aid to industrialists and handicraftsmen, 
improvement of technology, agriculture 
and fishing, development of trade, an 
equitable tax system, better labour rela- 
tions, increased social assistance, prohibi- 
tion of the forcible removal and burning 
of people’s dwellings. The platform does 
not even demand a serious land re- 
form. 

Hupson: This doesn’t sound like a Com- 
munist document. 


MILLET: Not at all. I think one can go 
further. One of the great paradoxes of 
Vietnam is that its population probably 
contains one of the strongest anti-Com- 
munist masses in south-east Asia, much 
of which is fighting on the Viet Cong 
side. 

Hupson: Would you guess at what per- 
centage of the Viet Cong are Com- 
munist? 

Minter: I would say only a very, very 
small number of the intellectuals. 


Hupson: It is generally assumed that if 
US forces were withdrawn from South 
Vietnam that South Vietnam would turn 
itself over to North Vietnam and the 
country would be united under the Com- 
munist control of Ho Chi Minh. Is this 
probable? 


MILLET: I think that is very likely the 
case now, yes. 

BROWNE: I think that would happen 
ultimately, but I don’t like the term 
“turned over.” 

DoMMEN: First of all there would be 
a national, bourgeois government in 
Saigon which would adopt a neutralist 
policy. Then there would be Commun- 
ists and nationalists side by side, gener- 
ally following the composition of the 
NLF. But as happened in the North, 
the Communists would probably erode 
ne the effective power of the nation 
alists 
Hupson: Then you think that if US 
forces were withdrawn that the country 
would come under the control of the 
North Vietnam Government? 

MILLET: I think it is the great likelihood 
at this moment, and for this reason that 
it would be very unwise for us to with- 
draw. We should stay there if for no 
other reason than that we have a re- 
sponsibility for the situation which now 
exists because we helped to bring it 
about. I think it is significant that the 
elements of the population which are 
drawn into the Viet Cong are not in- 
terested in social revolution. They have 
much more old-fashioned ideas. The 
Montagnard tribes wish to be left alone 
in their traditional structure. They 
don’t even want to reform agriculture. 
The Cao Dai sect has no interest in the 
construction of a socialist Vietnam, nor 
has the Hoa Hao. As a matter of fact, 
these are very doctrinaire people who 
would be very opposed to construction 
of that kind of a society. It is the same 
with the organised Catholics of South 
Vietnam, As we go down the spectrum 
of Vietnamese society we find group 
after group which is wedded to some 
traditional form of society - and not in- 
terested in social revolution. By calling 
the South Vietnamese anti-Communist I 
mean that they are, and would be, 
opposed to movements towards a social 
revolution in Vietnam. 

Hupson: If the majority is opposed to a 
socialist revolution in the South, why is 
it a foregone conclusion that if the NLF 
comes to power it would unite under the 
Communist Government in the North? 
MILLET: This I think is the consequence 
of seven years of fighting and the direc- 
tion in which the insurrection moved. 
By now the political leadership of the 
National Liberation Front is consolidated 


in the hands of this small directing 
Communist éHte. 


Hupson: What you’re saying is that you 
think they would take this revolution in 
a direction that a majority of the popu- 
lation would not want. 


Miter: Absolutely, because by now no 
other organisation is present. There are 
no political party organisations left; the 
old sect organisations have been des- 
troyed. These groups exist within the 
NLF, but the organisationally strongest 
element is the Vietnamese People’s 
Revolutionary Party. 


BrowNE: But we have had manifesta- 
tions by the Buddhists, for instance. 
When they became sufficiently aroused 
about the situation, they did exert some 
pressure by organising themselves. And 
1 think, when you say that these people 
are anti-Communist, if they are really 
anti-Communist, they could perhaps do 
this again. But the reason they may not 
is because they are not really anti- 
Communist. 


Miter: I think they joined in the 
National Liberation Front because of 
the character of the Diem regime. They 
increasingly had no alternative, They 
had to support the one organisation that 
led to the overthrow of the Diem 
regime, which from their point of view 
had become intolerable. ‘ 
Browne: Why couldn’t the Buddhist 
action or something like it be repeated 
if the Communists, as the elite group of 
the NLF, tried to grab all the power in 
an NLF government? Why couldn't they 
organise against the Communists? 
MILLET: Communist leadership provided 
the organisational structure for them to 
enter into. Without an organisational 
structure, it’s very difficult for a mass, 
particularly a peasant mass, to exercise 
political power. 


Hupson: The big question facing our 
government right now is whether it 
might be possible to win the Vietnam 
war. Is it possible? 

DOMMEN: It depends on what you mean 
by win. We’re certainly not going to 
have an unconditional surrender on one 
side or the other. It’s unrealistic to 
think of driving the Viet Cong across 
the border into Cambodia or Laos, or 
completely destroying them, or having 
them surrender. 

Hupson : Sometimes the parallel is made 
with Malaya, where a successful counter- 
insurgency operation was carried out. Is 
this a vatid comparison? 

DoMMEN: Even there, it was only a 
relative victory. They never did get 
down to the last man. I think there 
were still 300 or 400 insurgents left 
in the jungle; they had no military sig- 
nificance, so the emergency came to an 
end. The Viet Cong is not fighting for 
unconditional surrender either. We 
wouldn’t be stupid enough to get into 
a Dien Bien Phu type situation of all 
or nothing. After all, we have vast 
resources, and if we really wanted to 
we could hold on indefinitely. The 
questions are: What are we going to 
do? What do we negotiate about and 
whom do we negotiate with? How are 
we best are going to use our strength to 
negotiate? 

MILLET: The boldest move and the only 
one that makes political sense to me 
is to negotiate among the men who 
actually represent force. In this case, 
it would mean negotiations primarily 


South Vietnam troops stand with 
Viet Cong guerilias captured in a 
rice paddy early last year. 


between the Saigon government and the 
National Liberation Front for the 
political conditions which would permit 
both sides to lay down their arms and 
transfer their conflict to peaceful 
politics. 


Hupson: If we do that won’t we end 
up with what we are worrying about - a 
Communist government? 


Browne: I think ultimately yes. But 
I don’t agree with the view that this 
would be hopeless or futile. Perhaps 
it would be for Washington, but I don’t 
think it would to the people who live 
there; I think they could adjust to the 
situation. I frankly am unconvinced 
that our staying there any longer can 
serve any useful purpose, other than 
to postpone what's going to happen any- 
way. Our action is at best a delaying 
action, if we want to continue to spend 
money and lives in order to stay there 
a few more months. 


Hupson: What should the US do at this 
point? 

BROWNE: We're in a difficult spot now 
because we've followed a policy of in- 
flexibility so long that it’s hard to 
suggest anything very drastic. At the 
time the Diem government fell, we had 
a chance to exert some influence - and 
we did, but in a direction that I would 
not have recommended. I really cannot 
put it out step by step. But I think we 
should let it be known that the US 
government favours a negotiated solu- 
tion to this problem. I wouldn’t go so 
Tar a8 tO say that we negotiate tomorrow 
or that we withdraw our troops. But 
we should let it be known that this is 
the position we favour and explore the 
best way to do it. 
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The adversary in Vietnam 


analysis published in War/Peace 
Report tewtracts from which appear 
opposite) clearly showed, there is some 
room for debate as to who exactly the 
adversary is in what many already call 
the “Second Indochina War.” Some see 
the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam (NLF) as a genuinely local 
insurrection created out of despair in 
the face of the late Diem _regime’s 
absurd policies. Others (and this is the 
official view) consider the NLF solely 
an extension, for use in South Vietnam, 
of the North Vietnamese regime or even 


of Peking. 


j dduces its own evidence to 
eee ee on one hand. it is con- 
tended that even the NLF “regulars: 
are indeed “Southerners” (which is 
true) and on the other one points to 
the captured Communist-bloc weapons to 
substantiate outside Communist svepert 
(also true). Obviously the actual facts 


lie somewhere in between. 
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South Vietnamese units almost with 
impunity. 


Unbelievably, that deliberate Viet Cong 
move into the Mekong delta was officially 
explained away by the US as part of 
“our strategy ... to sweep them steadily 
southward and finally corner them”; i.e., 
sweep the Viet Cong out of an area 
where recruits and food were hard to get 
and into an area where food and recruits 
are plentiful and where all of Vietnam's 
most sensitive targets lay, including 
Saigon, with its industries, airports and 
government installations. 


True, there has been a great deal of 
exaggerated propaganda in Washington 
and elsewhere about “Chinese and 
Russian” help to the insurgents in view 
of the presence in South Vietnam of 
some Soviet- or Chinese-made anti-tank 
weapons and automatic rifles. 


The fact, for example, that some excel- 
lent Madsden submachine guns - pro- 
duced in Denmark, a NATO ally - have 
been found among the Viet Cong does 
not ipso facto prove that Denmark backs 
the Communists in Vietnam; it simply 
means that arms merchants have no 
National loyalties. Soviet-made guns 
(captured by the Israelis in Egypt and 
resold by them on the world’s arms 
market) can be bought within a mile of 
the Pentagon - and quite legally, too. 
The unfortunate fact is that nine-tenths 
of all modern weapons in Viet Cong 
hands are standard American weapons 
captured from the South Vietnamese 
military and paramilitary forces. 


But aid in the form of political and 
military cadres does come from the 
North, as well as some fully constituted 
regular units composed of southern Viet- 
namese and mountain tribal soldiers. 
The presence in the South of the 120th, 
126th, and 803rd Viet Cong regiments 
has been well known for the Past two 
years and, according to the New York 
Times of April 13, 1964, the 108th Regi- 
ment has recently been identified in 
Central Vietnam. 


If that is true, then the Viet Cong has 
reconstituted in Central Vietnam all the 
regular regiments which I knew there 


during the French-Indochinese war. 
The 808rd and the 108th were particu- 
larly dreaded for their jungle-going 
capability; in June, 1954, they merci- 
lessly destroyed a French regimental 
combat team equipped with tanks and 
artillery whose core units had success- 
fully fought the Chinese and North 
iene while with the UN forces in 
orea, 


Those regiments left South Vietnam in 
1954 for the North. Their presence now 
inside South Vietnam certainly consti- 
tutes what the International Control 
Commission for the maintenance of the 
1954 cease fire provisions has called 
(with the vote of its Indian and Cana- 
dian members overruling the objections 
of its Polish member) “ evidence . . . that 
armed and unarmed personnel, arms, 
munitions and other supplies have been 
sent from the zone in the North to the 
zone in the South with the object of 
supporting, organising and carrying out 
hostile activities ...” 


It is true, as my compatriot Philippe 
Devillers said in 1961 (Le., long before 
the NLF developed to its present im- 
portance), that many simple farmers and 
even urban politicians and intellectuals 
chose to fight with the Viet Cong rather 
than face the certitude of an indefinite 
stay in one of Diem’s infamous concen- 
tration camps. That will always be the 
case when men with rea] grievances are 
put into a position where no legal re 
dress is offered them. The same situa- 
tion occurred in 1946 when the French, 
still hell-bent upon rebuilding their 
colonial empire, offered no honourable 
way out to the nationalist Vietnamese 
opposition. The most active opposition 
members joined the Viet Minh in its 
armed struggle against the French - not 
for the purpose of making Vietnam Com- 
munist, but to make it free. 


This history does not mean, however, 
that the Viet Minh was not Communist- 
controled nor that it did not end by 
creating a wholly Communist-dominated 


state in the zone of Vietnam under its 
control. 


Communist inflection in Ho Chi Minh’s 


I It was a 
document designed to win Maximum sup- 

Population, and it 
did that most effectively. ond the reason 
offered quite openly by North Vietnam 
in 1960 for the abrogation of the 1946 
document and its replacement by a tough, 
Communist-line constitution was that the 
old constitution “no longer was in accord- 
ance with Socialist realities.” This is in 
all likelihood what would happen to the 
present NLF programme the day that 
front comes to power in Saigon. 


This does not mean, however, that I 
agree with those who believe that the 
only way out of the present Vietnamese 
dilemma is a 20-year counter-guerilla 
operation. Here again, the historical 
precedents show various possibilities : 


(1). Communist guerillas do not always 
win and the Soviet bloc does not always 
support them to the bitter end. The 
Communists abandoned their guerillas in 
Greece, Azerbaijan, Malaya and the 
Philippines - and in South Korea, where 
there was for a long time a serious 
guerilla problem. Milovan Djilas’ Con- 
versations With Stalin has a magnificent 
Passage on Stalin’s cold-blooded decision 
to let the Greek Communist ELAS Parti- 
sans die for nothing because he did not 
want to get war-exhausted Russia en. 


tangled in a conflict with the United 


States. 


(2). On the other hand, to negotiate with 
a Communist opponent when one’s orig- 
inal war aims are no longer attainable 
does not automatically mean that one 
has to lose his shirt; or that native forces 
being supported will therefore be totally 
“demoralised.” In Korea some of the 


toughest fighting went on while American 


and Communist negotiators sat at Pan 


Mun Jom for two years. The ROK forces 


were not demoralised by the negotia- 
tions. My own experience has been that 
one fights harder if a reasonable end is 
in sight and one knows his side needs 
a victory to strengthen its negotiating 
position. 


To be sure, the Laotian “sell-out” of 
1962 is usually dragged in at this point 
of the argument to prove how badly the 
West usually fares in such a situation. 
It was the late General Walter Bedell 
Smith, a soldier-diplomat of the first 
rank, who said during the 1954 Geneva 
conference that it was “difficult to regain 
at the conference table what has already 
been lost on the battlefield.” In Laos, 
thanks to a set of incredible illusions 
(now amply matched in Vietnam), it was 
believed that the Laotian right-wing 
forces could be made to fight. 


ard fact is that had the military 
Wee ies Laos continued for one more 
month, all of Laos would have been 
Communist. But as a result of the 
negotiations a wobbly neutralist govern- 
ment has, for the past two years, kept 
the Communist Pathet Lao away from 
the sensitive Mekong Valley which bor- 
ders on Thailand. Considering the panic 
that gripped Bangkok in 1962 when it 
was erroneously announced that Com- 
munist forces had broken through to the 
Mekong near Ban Houei Sai, that surely 
is an achievement. A Communist ad- 
vance there could never have been halted 
without at least very sizeable American 
ground forces being committed at fan- 
tastic cost. 


. The North Vietnamese stand to 
foe at least as much (if not more) than 
the South Vietnamese if the present 
Second Indochina War “escalates. 
North Vietnam has not had a shot fired 
at it in anger in 10 years. One stands 
an awful lot of dictatorship (look at 
Franco’s Spain) just for the sake of not 
being at war. A single American satura- 
tion raid on North Vietnam may do away 
with 10 years of back-breaking “ Socialist 
construction” as well as with that feeling 
of peace. It would not (contrary to what 
some great oversimplifiers believe) bring 
an end to the insurgency in South Viet- 
nam; on the contrary, with the gloves 
being off, North Vietnam would then 
throw her fearsome (and now unem- 
ployed) regular divisions into the fight - 
and who can say what Red China might 
throw in. That would “ Koreanise” - or 
shall we say: “MacArthurise’? - the 
South Vietnamese conflict with all the 
unforeseeable international consequences 
(in 1950, the nuclear age was in its 
infancy and the UN still white-domin- 
ated) that might follow. 


It is my feeling that some sort of a 
mutually acceptable accommodation will 
eventually ensue from a more realistic 
appreciation of what the three above- 
cited factors really mean. It is under- 
standable that Washington does not wish 
to negotiate with the NLF or Hanoi (one 
might well wonder whether this might not 
be more embarrassing in a téte-d.téte than 
at a multi-power conference which is 
now being heatedly rejected) with as 
badly a deteriorated military situation 
as exists now - and just before a presi- 
dential election. And it is likewise ob- 
vious that General Khanh’s regime in 
Saigon, whose rise to power was 
favoured precisely because he violently 
rejects any thought of negotiation, would 
view such contacts as a “ sell-out.” 


signs of military stalemate - harder 
loupe in Vietnam where there is 
no battleline to draw on maps, as there 
was in Korea - are nevertheless apparent. 
And the sole logical exit from such a 
situation is sooner or later a confronta- 
tion at the conference table. 


. Fall, a Frenchman, is the 
oe six books in English and 
French, including “Street Without Joy; 
Insurgency in Indochina,” and the re- 
cently published ‘The Two Vietnams.” 
He is professor of international relations 
at Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
and has studied Vietnamese affairs for 
the past 12 years. 
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Audrey Segal 


The European ot! 


It was announced last week that a 
group of German and American 
companies had found traces of 
natural gas in the North Sea just 
off the German coast. Audrey 
Segal discusses the political and 
military implications of the search 
for oil and gas in the North Sea. 


The finding of natural gas under the 
North Sea, and the possibility that oil 
may also be found there, raises even 
more interesting speculations than the 
fascinating vision of the North Sea ship- 
ping weaving its way through the 
derricks of a watery Texas. For if the 
finds are substantial, North European 
dependence on Middle East oil sheikhs 
could be considerably reduced, with all 
that that implies in terms of reduced 
military and political commitment 
there. 


With at least 46 of the world’s major oil 
interests rushing into the expensive 
business of exploring the North Sea there 
can be little doubt that the finds will be 
well worth having. All the international 
oil companies are there, as well as other 
canny interested parties, such as Imperial 
Chemical Industries which is working in 
consortium with Burmah Oil and an 
exploration company. 


Geologically, the North Sea became in- 
teresting when Shell and Esso found at 
Schlocteren, near Groningen in north- 
east Holland, what is now known to be 
the largest gas field in Europe and pos- 
sibly the third largest in the Western 
world behind Texas and the Sahara. 
(Soviet reports indicate that they also 
have giant reserves.) And across the 
North Sea from Groningen near Whitby, 
the North Eastern Gas Board works a 
small gas deposit. 


Whitby is on the edge of the pre-historic 
Zechstein Sea and Groningen is roughly 
in the middle. The gas is in a porous 
sandstone, generally 10,000 feet down, 
sealed by layers of salt and shale. Last 
summer more than twenty oil companies 
took part in extensive seismic mapping 
of the North Sea bed, and the geologists 
now believe the best places to look for 
oil-gas are in this deep Permian layer 
roughly on a line from Whitby to Gronin- 
gen - or between the coast of Britain and 
northern Holland and Germany. Already, 
without giving away too much, the Dutch 
have given partial indications of new 


finds in Friesland and Drenthe. The 
northern limit of the Zechstein Sea ran 
practically along the narrow straits be- 
tween Denmark and Norway and Sweden, 
so the Scandinavians are also _ in- 
volved. 


With all this in view, the British Gov- 
ernment moved with unaccustomed speed 
to follow the other continental govern- 
ments in ratifying the Geneva conven- 
tion on the law of the sea which gives 
Britain rights over a considerable area 
of the North Sea. It was not slow to 
realise the potential of our having our 
own major domestic source of oil-gas 
and for once has acted in its own, rather 
than the international oil companies’, 
interests. For, in addition to charging 
the companies an economic price for 
exploration licenses, it is also insisting 
that the exploiting companies be UK 
firms and that any company wishing to 
sell oi] produced from a British license 
area outside Britain will need govern- 
ment permission, thereby giving itself 
control from the outset. 


Thus the UK Government, and by infer- 
ence the other continental governments, 
may be on the edge of curing one of 
Europe’s perennial monetary problems. 
British economists estimate that, by 
bringing in crude oil for refining at arti- 
ficially high prices, international com- 
panies such as Esso and Sheli are able 
to make group profits through Middle 
East or Venezuelan subsidiaries while 
running their British units at tight 
profit margins. This avoids paying high 
British tax and helps maintain crude oil 
price structures. In addition, the pay-out 
of high crude prices depletes British 
currency reserves, In fact, informed 
economists have estimated that purchas- 
ing oil at the free market price - instead 
of a controlled intra-company price - 
would save British reserves each year an 
amount equal to that now gained by 
average aircraft exports. Domestic re- 
serves would obviously limit this drain 
and help to bring down crude prices in 
every producing country. 


The British Government, too, should be 
looking at the way the Dutch are already 
exploiting their gas reserves at Schloc- 
teren. The Dutch Government has put its 
equivalent of the National Coal Board, 
Staatsmijnen, into a joint gas-producing 
company with Esso and Shell and plans 
to turn the country’s domestic and in- 
dustrial supplies over to what is likely 


| rush 


to be the cheapest form of energy. They 
estimate the reserves will last long 
enough, at least twenty years, to enable 
a more advanced method of energy pro- 
duction, such as atomic power, to get 
itself into really viable shape. Thus they 
expect to export nearly half the gas 
Schlocteren produces and have already 
arranged supplies to Belgium, with the 
same three companies taking part in its 
distribution there too. So Staatsmijnen 
is compensated for its loss of mining 
revenue with the natural gas. Staats- 
mijnen is also being turned into one of 
the country’s biggest chemical firms. 
Perhaps the Labour Party should look 
very carefully at the structure of the 
Coal Board and the gas boards with this 
in mind. 


But if the future begins to look rosy for 
the Northern Eurepean countries, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s face must be very long 
indeed. Last year, obviously thinking 
that France would have the use of 
Saharan gas and oil for some time to 
come, the French Government cracked 
down on the international oil companies, 
reducing their import quotas of Middle 
East oil and submitting them to other 
restrictions. Now Ben Bella, the Algerian 
President, has ceased to be a dutiful son 
of France and seeks a higher price and 
more control. President de Gaulle thus 
once more faces the necessity of looking 
for more of his gas-oj] supplies from 
elsewhere. So the French Government 
seeks to buy natural gas from Holland, 
but to do so must negotiate with the 
same internationals on which it was so 
tough last year. Esso and Shell are 
unlikely to modify their demands for a 
stake in the distribution of their Dutch 
natural gas (Gaz de France is nation- 
alised) unless de Gaulle modifies his re- 
strictions on their other operations in 
France. 


As depressing for de Gaulle is the fact 
that France does not have a coastline 
bordering on the North Sea. The two 
state boards controlling the French oil 
industry, BRP and RAP, have formed 
exploration companies in Britain, 
Germany, Norway and Holland. But the 
exploration costs are phenomenal, and 
already they have been forced to take 
one of the French state oil firms, CFP, 
into the exploration companies, and it is 
expected that the other, UGP, will also 
join in. Even so, the French companies 
will probably find it difficult to keep the 
explorations going without eventually 
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plans, and, what is perhaps more im- 
portant, the reappraisal of the invest- 
ment position. He thought that the 
Minister of Transport’s recent statement 
that investment in urban roads would be 
running at £140 million by 1970 bore 
little relationship to the magnitude of 
the task. He further suggested that 
highway construction should be financed 
by the proceeds from fuel taxation 
which, together with licence duty, would 
provide very large sums. I found this 
statement a complete surprise, for that 
is what I thought these two items of 
taxation were for. It raises the whole 
question of the use of monies collected 
by the Government, and although greater 
study is needed, I feel sure that the 
money has not been available because it 
has been poured into the production of 
nuclear weapons and space research. 


Not only are the tasks immense in 
respect of the provision of roads, but 
also for the whole rebuilding project. 
However, if we allow expediency to pre- 
vail, then we shall find the costs even 
greater twenty years hence. It is the 
old law of substitution; we have to de- 
cide what we as a society want. 


Deciding is one aspect of the problem 
that faces a new Government in October; 
finding the capital is another, and a third 


is agreeing on the setting up of an ad- 
ministration. The Government’s White 
Paper tends to favour regional planning 
authorities based on the principles of 
the new town development corporation. 
In practice I have found the develop- 
ment corporation able to plan and 
administer without the encumbrance of 
democratic election of members, but it 
has resulted in much bad planning, and 
lack of humanity. The provision of 
public relations officers seemed on the 
surface an endeavour to interpret the 
people’s voice, but official attitudes hard- 
ened when local opinion became critical 
and constructive on how their com- 
munity should be built. 


I have had personal experience of this 
during the nine years I have lived in 
Hemel Hempstead. In my own neigh- 
bourhood of Chaulden our demands to 
build our own neighbourhood hall were 
forestalled by a decision to give us a 
hall to rent. This might seem innocuous 
but for the fact that we not only wanted 
to build our own hall, but also to become 
a responsible voice for the newly arrived 
residents, and not just a front for the 
development corporation. 


Neighbourhood councils vary according to 
the people who contro) them. The real 
drawback is that there is no real repre- 
sentation. I consider that regional 
councils dealing with a far greater area 
could well have similar problems. These 
councils should be composed first of 
people who understand the nature of the 
work before them, and should be work- 
ing administrators. I mean by this people 


who are architects, civil and mechanical 
engineers, town planners, and not 
clerical staff. Not all these people 
should be appointed from the Govern- 
ment. Others should act in an advisory 
nature and come from the locality. 
Elected representatives may not work 
when one considers the general know- 
ledge of local councillors, but far better 
would be the provision of an ombudsman 
for each region. 

Such regional councils should also have 
representatives from organisations such 
as the local citizens’ Buchanan Commit- 
tees, one of which was recently started 
in Southampton. I believe that it is im- 
perative for action committees of this 
nature to be set up throughout the 
country to act as pressure groups and to 
keep local and national government on 
their toes. 

An article in Peace News cannot cover 
the whole canvas. But we are presented 
with a challenge to build a society that 
we can enjoy without noise, smell or 
danger from the modern machines that 
we surround ourselves with. Whether it 
be the motor car or nuclear weapons, or 
the curtailment of liberty, we must be 
aware and be ready to make constructive 
criticism. After all, in a capitalist 
economy, we pay for what we receive; 
we work and produce for what we get. 
Therefore we should endeavour always 
to get the best. Bertrand Russell, speak- 
ing on the television on the occasion of 
his 92nd birthday, said, “‘ We face before 
us complete destruction of what we know 
as human life, or the beginning of a 
journey into a golden age.” 


taking mnancial help from the ubiqitous 
internationals. 


But France still has a chance to strike 
liquid gold. Recently the first sizeable 
oil strike in Spain was made in Burgos, 
close to the Bay of Biscay. France is 
already exploiting one natural gas field 
at Lacq, inland from Bordeaux, and Esso 
is exploring off the coast there. Thus 
the Bay of Biscay may yet turn out to 
be another source, giving France and 
Spain the controlling rights. 


Further round into the Mediterranean 
geologists believe there may also be oil- 
gas in the Adriatic, off the Italian coast. 
This would give the renegade Italian 
state oil company ENI yet another 
chance to finger its nose at the inter- 
nationals and boost the reportedly failing 
gas reserves of the Po valley, on which 
the whole industrial miracle of Northern 
Italy is based. ENI, even since the death 
of Mattei, has continued to defy the 
attempts of the internationals to bring 
it into line: buying Russian crude oil, 
capturing rights in all the major emerg- 
ent African states, and aiding Ben Bella 
to oust French oil interests by building 
its own refineries there - the list is 
endless. Incidentally, what will happen 
to the Russian plans to export its own 
massive oi] and gas reserves if Western 
Europe finds its own domestic supplies 
has yet to be calculated. 


These then are facts that may lead to 
important shifts in power balances be- 
tween the European countries, the oil- 
producing sheikhdoms and the _inter- 
national oil firms. How important these 
shifts will be can hardly be estimated 
until the size of the finds is known. 


Important new 
peace literature 


CYPRUS 2s 6d (3d) 
- a special 48 pp number of 
War Resistance 

CIVILIAN DEFENCE 2s 6d (3d) 


Adam Roberts, Jerome Frank, 
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PATHOGENESIS OF WAR 5s 6d (3d) 
Report of the Third Conference 
of the Medical Association for 
Prevention of War. 64 pages. 

WAR WITHIN MAN 3s Od (4d) 
A psychological enquiry into the 
roots of destructiveness by Erich 
Fromm 
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Canadian missile guards disarm 
to meet direct action group 


Hans Sinn reports: On June 21 at 2 p.m. 
17 demonstrators from all parts of 
Canada walked singing towards the gates 
of the Bomarc anti-aircraft missile base 
at La Macaza, 110 miles north of Mon- 
treal to commit civil disobedience against 
nuclear policies. 

The base commander had been notified 
well in advance of the exact nature of 
the action. The provincial poice had 
also been informed and invited to attend 


Olympics ultimatum 
fer South Africa 


On June 26 the executive board of the 
International Olympics Committee took 
the decision to give South Africa another 
50 days to renounce racial discrimination 
in sport, The Guardian reported last 
Saturday. If it refuses it will not be 
allowed to take part in the 1964 Olympic 
Games in Tokyo. 

Mr. Otto Mayer, a member of the com- 
mittee, explained that South Africa had 
until August 16, the date by which all 
teams for the 1964 Olympic Games must 
be submitted, to fulfil the committee's 
condition that the South Africa Olympic 
committee publicly renounce racial dls- 
crimination in sport over the radio and 
in the press. South African sport sources 
in Lausanne said that it was most un- 
likely that the South African committee 
would be able to fulfil the condition 
since it meant a vats Ai the Govern- 
ment’s policy of apartheid. ; 
peacior ae de Klerk, South African 
Interior Minister, stated on June Zo that 
the participation in international or world 
sport tournaments by mixed teams 
representative of South Africa aS a 
whole could in no circumstances be 
approved. 

on June 27 South Africa cancelled the 
proposed tour of Britain and Europe by 
a mixed team of white and non-white 
athletes. The South African Amateur 
Athletic Union stated that the tour had 
been cancelled “in view of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee's decision. 
eer een Nn 


Cease fire in 
Nagaland ? 


The long war between the Naga rebels 
and Indian Government forces may come 
to an end this weekend. The Observer 
reported last Sunday that the Indian 
Government had agreed to suspend 
operations for a month in Nagaland and 
“other areas inhabited by Nagas’’ such 
as Manipur and the North-East Frontier 
Agency, so that peace talks may take 
lace. 
The starting date for the cease fire had 
still to be set. On June 27 Assam's Chief 
Minister, Mr Chaliha, left New Delhi for 
his own headquarters 1n Shillong, from 
where he was to make contact with the 
Naga underground leaders. It was esti- 
mated that this would take at least a 
week. 
Mr Chaliha was, however, to have had 
to tell the underground leaders that the 
Indian Government had certain reserva- 
tions about the terms for a suspension 
of hostilities agreed between the 
“hostiles” and a peace mission consisting 
of Mr Chaliha, Mr Jayaprakash Narayan 
and the Rev Michael Scott. 
India’s Ministry of External Affairs de- 
clined to say on June 26 what the 
reservations were. There was, however, 
no reason to suppose that they were of 
serious moment. The Shastri Govern- 
ment, The Observer report continues, 
seems genuinely bent on ending the con- 
flict, which is crippling the new state of 
Nagaland. 
India wil! not accept the underground’s 
suggestion that her forces should stop 
patrolling “the international frontier,” 
presumably between Nagaland and East 
Pakistan on the one hand and Burma on 
the other. Until the Naga reasons are 
known, India’s attitude, based on sover- 
eign rights, is bound to seem tenable. 
Another point likely to be at issue is the 
constitution of the Indian team which 
may in due course talk to the Nagas. 
Will it include someone from the present 
Nagaland Government, which the 
“rebels” can scarcely be expected to 
recognise? On this, Mr Shilu Ao, 
Chief Minister of Nagaland, has been 
cryptic, but it may be that the present 
Nagaland Government will be indirectly 
represented. 


the preparatory meetings. In direct re- 
sponse to this policy gf complete open- 
ness, none of the guards carried arms, 
neither guns nor night sticks - a novelty 
in Canadian police procedure. From 
1 p.m. 100 vigillers including the 17 
direct actionists had lined both sides of 
the roads with their placards in absolute 
silence. 


At the end of an hour’s vigilling the 
direct actionists approached the gates 
and individually asked permission to 
enter. As they were refused they sat 
down in front of the police cordon that 
blocked their way. 

By 6 p.m. no car had come in or out of 
the base and it became obvious that the 
base commander had decided to suspend 
all normal traffic. Around midnight the 
group decided to continue the action 
until at least 2 p.m. the following 
day. 

Punctually at 7 a.m. the first military 
truck approached the gate. At a_com- 
mand from a sergeant, 22 Air Force 
guards grabbed the demonstrators and 
heaved them into the nearby ditch. The 
group climbed out of the ditch, reassem- 
bled, and walked singing towards the 
gate. From then on the demonstrators 
were continually hauled off the road. 
They were roughly handled but attri- 
buted it more to the inexperience of the 
guards in handling non-violent demon- 
strators than to ill will. The sergeant in 
charge ordered three of his men who 
became excessively rough back into the 
barracks. 

After the demonstrators had been hauled 
off the road 31 times the guards threw 
a cordon around them and thus pre- 
vented them from re-entering the road 


and getting back to the gate. About 
10 am. the direct actionists and their 
guards broke off into discussion groups 
and entered into a lively person to per- 
son exchange. Art Pape observed later 
“I had come to commit civil disobe- 
dience and ended up practising sedition.” 
At noon the group decided to conclude 
the action by holding as a final act a 
prayer meeting to which they would 
invite the Air Force. 30 airmen came 
to the interdenominational service at 
1 pm. At the end of the service the 
demonstrators joined hands with the 
guards over the fence and sang “We 
shall overcome.” 


The action was organised by an ad hoc 
committee operating from the Montreal 
Peace Centre. Robert Gore from the 
Congress of Racial Equality in New York 
came on June 20 to give advice and to 
lead a last-hour practice session. A con- 
tinuous vigil preceded the civil diso- 
bedience action by 8 days. At the same 
time a small group of peace workers 
went into the communities in the vicinity 
of the base. They explained the action 
and discussed alternatives for the em- 
ployment of the 73 local people now 
earning their living directly at the 
base. 

Constant contact with the now-developing 
local group and continuous work at the 
local level is being planned as a build-up 
for the next stage of the La Macaza pro- 
ject on August 6. That stage will prob- 
ably not involve civil disobedience, but 
instead will address itself directly to the 
community in the form of a film show, 
a lecture by a well-known scientist, and 
folk-singing. 

The organising committee has since the 
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beginning of the project in the summer 
of 1963 taken special note of French- 
Canadian history and its many incidents 
of non-violent resistance against Anglo- 
American domination and Angio-Ameri- 
can led wars. At the same time the 
greatest attention is being paid to the 
present French-Canadian sentiment for 
greater recognition inside the Canadian 
Confederation. They recognise the right 
of French Canada to break out of the 
Confederation if it is necessary, in order 
to realise French-Canadian equality with 
English-speaking Canada on all counts, 
They hope to encourage French Cana- 
dians to back up their demands by non- 
violent methods rather than acts of 
terrorism. 


Only three of the direct actionists were 
French-Canadian. The French section 
of the Canadian CND - the Mouvement 
pour le Désarmement Nucléaire - which 
was very active last summer at La 
Macaza, has in the meantime virtually 
gone out of existence. There is a 
growing preoccupation amongst French- 
Canadians with the idea of a “free 
Quebec.” Some of last year's MDN mem- 
bers, who thought it ridiculous to sit 
down at La Macaza on June 21 against 
militarism, sat down on June 24 in 
Montreal with 250 others for separa- 
tism. 


The giant parade, organised by the St 
Jean Baptiste Society and wildly cheered 
by 500,000 French-Canadians on June 24, 
proved anything else but a French: 
Canadian dislike for military display. 
The show seemed to support those voices 
who say “ The French-Canadians do not 
dislike militarism, they only hate Anglo- 
American militarism.” 


LONDON CYPRIOTS MARCH FOR PEACE 


Wendy Butlin reports: Last Sunday the 
first demonstration organised by the 
Peace in Cyprus Committee took place 
in London. A hundred people marched 
from Marble Arch carrying banners with 
numerous slogans on the themes of 
“Stop the bloodshed in Cyprus,” “ Nego- 
tiate,” “Release all hostages” and 
“Democracy for the peoples of Cyprus.” 
(See photo by John Haynes.) 


The march passed down Park Lane, 
through Grosvenor Square, Victoria and 
Parliament Square, finally dispersing in 
Horseguards Avenue. During the course 
of the march small deputations delivered 
letters carrying the message of the 
demonstration to the office of the Cyprus 
High Commission, the Greek Embassy, 
ue Shai el Embassy and 10 Downing 
reet. 


The Peace in Cyprus Committee 
(London), which was formed on the 
initiative of some members of the Inter- 
national Sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee of 100, has been meeting since last 
March. The Committee is made up of 
British people and Greek and Turkish 
nationals living in London and, in view 
of the emotionally charged situation 
existing between the two communities, it 
has been a considerable achievement 
that the discussion meetings have not 
broken down and that a demonstration 
was arranged and the theme agreed upon 
by representatives of both commun- 
ities, 

Unfortunately only one Turkish-Cypriot 
member of the committee, Mr Ziya 
(holding banner, right foreground) joined 
the march on Sunday. 
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Sit-down in Moscow art gallery 


Ruth Daniloff reports from Moscow: 
Some 500 angry young art fans staged a 
sit-down protest in the Manege Gallery 
on June 19 when the Soviet Cultural 
Ministry postponed a public debate on 
the works exhibited there by the con- 
troversial painter Ilya Glazunov. 


Glazunov, a conservative painter by 
Western standards, but condemned as 
“decadent” by the official school of 
Soviet art, finally won a five-year battle 
with the Union of Painters to hold the 
exhibition of his works. He himself is 
not a member of the union. 


The five-day exhibition had been due to 
open at 4 p.m. on Monday, June 15, and 
hours before the viewing was to 
start hundreds of people were milling 
around the doors. Word went round that 


under last minute pressure from the 
Union of Painters, the Ministry of Cul- 
ture was postponing the exhibition on the 
grounds that their top officials had not 
yet had time to vet the paintings. There 
was angry protest from the crowd and 
the Deputy Minister of Culture, Alex- 
ander Kuznetsov, hurriedly arrived to 
make a quick round of the hall, with- 
drawing two paintings on his way 
through. The exhibition finally opened 
at 5 p.m. 


But it was the cancellation of the sche- 
duled debate between Glazunov support- 
ers and critics before the close of the 
exhibition on Friday which really sparked 
off the protest. Kuznetsov announced 
that the debate was off because hundreds 
of people without debate invitations re- 


fused to clear the hall. “ Don’t go away. 
We will have our own discussion,” 
shouted people from the crowd. Hun- 
dreds more people strained at the closed 
gates outside. The authorities countered 
by turning off all the lights in the hall, 
but people sat on the floor and started 
clapping in unison. 

Opinion of every kind was aired. Many 
fiercely defended the principle that 
artists, good or bad, should have the 
right to exhibit their works. The militia 
finally managed to induce the crowd to 
leave and by 8 p.in. the hall was cleared 
- hardly a prolonged protest, but a pro- 
test nevertheless. 

The fact that the exhibition was actually 
staged illustrates a freer atmosphere 
here in the creative arts since the Com- 
munist Party crack-down In March 1963. 
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I. F. Stone 


AMERICA’S 
WRETCHED 
DECADE 


The Haunted Fifties, by I. F. Stone. 
(New York: Random House, $5.95c. 
London: Merlin Press, £2 2s.) 


America Comes of Middle Age, by Mur- 
ray Kempton. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co, $6.) 


I doubt there is any convenient way to 
sum up the decade of the American 
fifties . . . except to say it was, for a 
dozen different reasons, a miserable lot 
of years. I. F. Stone calls them 
“haunted,” and so they were: years 
haunted on the domestic scene by 
phantom conspirators whom Senator 
McCarthy and Francis Walter could 
never quite catch or name; years haunted 
on the foreign scene by John Foster 
Dulles’ obsessive fear of military im- 
potence in the face of a Soviet challenge 
that seemed to become ever less military 
in character as the decade wore on. 


But the fifties were not only haunted; 
they were also, by way of a baffling 
national schizophrenia, complacent to the 
point of idiocy: fat, dumb, and ludi- 
crously complacent. So perhaps Murray 
Kempton is closer the truth in calling 
them the years of America’s flabby, 
foolish “ middle age.” For in addition to 
Senator McCarthy and Secretary Dulles, 
in charge of all the horrid haunts, there 
was of course our supra-political Presi- 
dent Eisenhower - never so much at 
home as on the fairways of Burning Tree 
- to take care of the complacency. If the 
fifties produced the Bikini H-bomb and 
the ballistic missile, they also produced - 
and like the pyramid of Cheops, it will 
endure always as a monument of irre- 
sponsible affluence - Disneyland, play- 
ground of millions from six to sixty. 


And there are, no doubt, a hundred 
other ways to characterise that un- 
lovely era (myself, I’ve always thought 
James Baldwin found the right word 
when he came up with “sleazy.”) In 
any event, between them, I. F. Stone and 
Murray Kempton - two men out of the 
handful one might name who deserve to 
be considered journalists rather than 
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hacks and propagandists - provide a 
handy checklist of the frustrations, out- 
rages, and embarrassments of those 
years. Their books are both collections 
of articles and columns written since the 
early fifties. While such books have 
severe limitations - the individual articles 
lack the controlling perspective only 
hindsight can give - they also have vir- 
tues; they are vivid with the shock, 
alarm, anger, and high hope we now 
often forget dominated a bygone issue or 
personality. Knowing what Adlai Steven- 
son has become in recent years -,to cite 
but one memory whose pain the years 
have dulled - it is hard to believe, until 
one reads Kempton’s embittered column 
of November 1956, that any of us ever 
really ached to see the man twice de- 
feated. 


Both writers are left-liberal in their 
politics, and yet possessed of great inde- 
pendence of mind: Kempton is an old 
labour journalist who has gone sour on 
the unions; and Stone, a_ long-time 
socialist, was a frequent Eisenhower 
booster. ‘Only a conservative and a 
general could really make a settlement 
with Russia,” he had concluded, neglect- 
ing the important provision that the 
conservative general must have at least 
a smattering of political intelligence. 
Thus, neither man is given to partisan 
pleading or rigid ideology. Their stance 
is that of independently critical indi- 
viduals. 


The two work, however, in very different 
styles. Stone is the analyst and dissector 
of current controversy. He is the man 
to throw himself thick into the tangle of 
public debate and accusation, charge and 
counter-charge, to weigh the evidence, 
catch the contradictions, and round up 
the elusive facts. His little one-man 
weekly has more than once caught 
agencies as prestigious as the Atomic 
Energy Commission lying barefacedly. 
Kempton, on the other hand, specialises 
in personalities and immediate emotion. 
He does not, like Stone, bother building 
a trap of facts to catch his man. Rather, 
he trusts his impulses. He knows a 
scoundrel when he smells one; he simply 
and directly attacks with a dagger of 
cruel invective. Then, too, Stone’s work 
often runs to the abstractions of high 
diplomacy. Kempton’s subject is wholly 
the domestic scene, and it is filled with 
vivid public figures he has drawn in 
anger or strong allegiance. 


These make for two rather different 
treatments of the fifties. But they add 
up to the same dismal truth: these were 
the years in which the peace might have 
been made safe ... and wasn’t. Eisen- 
hower was, as Stone insists, a man of 
peace. But, alas, he was also a man of 
very little brain. The hand he might 
have reached out to Stalin’s successors 
remained a clenched fist, hardened in its 
hostility by the counsel he too much 
trusted of John Foster Dulles. Dulles, 
in turn, capitalised on the grim atmos- 
phere of vicious suspicion on the 
McCarthyites spread over the land, pro- 
jecting that rabid anti-communism into 
the world at large, reading it into every 
revolutionary and anti-colonial move- 


ment in the world, and so impressing 
upon American foreign policy for six 
critical years the image of his own para- 
noid conception of reality. ‘“ Neutralism 
is immoral,” Dulles proclaimed in 1956 
(with Richard Nixon echoing the judg- 
ment) and while he later retracted the 
remark, he never, one felt, surrendered 
the sentiment. 


And so the German settlement that 
might have grown out of the Austrian 
peace treaty of 1955 died in the seed. 
And all the humane and helpful relations 
that should have existed between 
America and the restless Third World 
were contorted into absurd armed alli- 
ances. The disarmament that could have 
been negotiated (perhaps as early as 
1955, if we may believe Philip Noel- 
Baker) was not negotiated, for Dulles’ 
mind was bound in the inflexible steel of 
what C. Wright Mills called “the military 
metaphysic.” Even when Dulles had 
passed from the scene, his influence re- 
mained to darken the good intentions of 
Eisenhower. The administration left 
office in 1960 confirmed in the cold- 
blooded lie that no inspectable test ban 
could be negotiated; and the ugly thing 
America’s relations with Cuba have be- 
come can be traced to Eisenhower’s 
stupid and ungenerous response to the 
Castro revolution in its early, still-form- 
ative stages. 

But, of course, it was all rhetoric and 
bluster after all, the whole of the Dulles 
grand design. For there was no “massive 
retaliation ” in Indo-China (thank God!), 
nor was there any “roll-back” in Hungary 
in 1956. It is almost comic to look back 
upon now: all the opportunities that 
were thrown away, the negotiations that 
bogged down in propaganda, the summit 
conferences that were reduced to noth- 
ing, or popped like bubbles, all in the 
name of dramatic catch-phrases we knew 
- or should have known - could never be 
turned into real policy. 

One cannot, to be sure, blame all this 
on one Secretary of State. Dulles’ 
was a position of great power, but not 
omnipotence. The secret of his mis- 
fortunate success was that he worked in 
a political vacuum. He and his hench- 
men - the Radfords, the Humphreys, the 
Tellers - were simply without meaningful 
opposition. For the fifties, at least until 
1957 when the National Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy began to organise, 
were a Silent and frightened time. Men 
guarded their reputations closely and 
dissent was stifled beneath loyalty oaths 
and congressional subpoenas. Indeed, 
the political left - led by the labour 
movement - went out of the way to 
prove its adamant anti-Communism. One 
need only read in Kempton the story of 
how Vincent Hartnett extorted from the 
actress Kim Hunter money and an abject 
loyalty oath in return for removing her 
from his Hollywood blacklist to realise 
how really squalid things could 
become. 

Of course, islands of social conscience 
survived. There were the valiant few 
who clustered around Dissent and Libera- 
tion and the small-circulation liberal 
weeklies; and there were scattered others 
as bold as the two journalists we deal 


But there was no coherent 


with here. 
opposition to the “crackpot realists” 
(again to quote Mills), not until the very 
late fifties. And even now, all that stands 
as a makeweight to the old Dulles 
Weltanschauung is the loose, extra- 
political constellation of groups that 
make up Turn Toward Peace. While this 
effort has restored some respectability to 
words like ‘‘negotiation,” “disarmament,” 
and “ peace,” it has had a struggie mak- 
ing its influence felt, even on the official 
political left in America. It was the 
“ liberal’ Kennedy, one must remember, 
who led the world twice to the brink 
of war (once for Berlin, once for Cuba) 
in the first two years of his administra- 
tion. 
Kempton brings into sharper focus than 
Stone the bleak domestic scene which 
served as backdrop to the Dulles policy 
line. He uses the figure of Richard Nixon 
as the symbol of those years: Nixon the 
choir-boy Machiavelli who parleyed a 
shabby anti-Communism into a_presi- 
dential bid that missed by only 100,000 
votes. 
“The Nixon years belonged to all the 
young men who had been to the 
schools which instructed them that 
they could not be too careful, to the 
graduates of those courses in how to 
influence people since it was no longer 
of value to win friends, assistants to 
chairmen of boards, former captains in 
the service of supply, clerks who call 
themselves junior executives, young 
men ashamed of their origins and of 
themselves .. . They were the saddest 
because they were the most abject 
years in the history of the United 
States.” 
Unhappily I find myself less certain than 
either Kempton or Stone that the fifties 
are finished really finished for 
America. The sort of significance many 
attach to Kennedy’s election in 1960 
seems unreal to me. Kennedy barely 
beat Nixon, and won, in reality, only 
because Eisenhower didn’t run. His ad- 
ministration worked for no major re- 
visions of foreign and domestic policy 
(the Peace Corps was a peripheral addi- 
tion to, not a revision of American 
policy). 
Kennedy was a poor liberal by almost 
any standards except those of party 
hacks. The FBI, the un-American activi- 
ties committees, the loyalty oaths all 
remain part of the American way of life. 
The arms race proceeds and the CIA 
remains, as under Dulles, the seed-bed 
of foreign policy. Like Eisenhower, 
Lyndon Johnson is a good man (though 
unlike Eisenhower, a competent poli- 
tician) but he continues to do what he 
can to starve the Cubans and to bleed 
Vietnam. The detente we find ourselves 
in with the Russians leads to no bold, 
new negotiations and remains fragile. 
eS China is still unmention- 
able. 
For it’s not as if, since the fifties, any 
significant battles of principle have been 
joined or lessons learned. As I write 
this review, the Republican Party seems 
hell-bent on committing the national dis- 
grace of choosing Senator Goldwater as 
its presidential nominee. 
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India 


Naturally, we in India are deeply inter- 
ested in such an article as “ India’s 
Development Plan Faces Crisis” in the 
June 19 Peace News. It is good that we 
are realistic. However, a periodical like 
yours, trying to help western readers 
understand the present situation in India, 
should help us to see the brighter side 
of one of the greatest movements in the 
world. I feel strongly that this article 
does not do justice to the situation in 
India today. On the whole, what is said 
bee 


Jerry Ravetz 
Epitaph for 
social 
democracy 


One-Dimensional Man, by Herbert Mar- 
cuse (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 42s.) 
In this tragic book, Professor Marcuse 
shows to his own satisfaction that the 

following thesis is now false: __ 
“From the conditions of its existence, 
the industrial working class will be- 
come conscious of itself in opposition 
to the economic basis and ideological 
superstructure of capitalism, and will 
naturally gain strength to the point of 
destroying the existing social system 
and then creating a true and healthy 
Social and cultural existence. 
This is the late-nineteenth-century revo- 
lutionary myth which took its really 
fatal blow in 1914, somehow survived 
Nazism and Stalinism, still functions 
(sometimes implicitly) as the force of 
left social democracy in Europe, but 
which is a sad mockery in America today. 
Marcuse has discovered that the classic 
nineteenth-century contradictions of capl- 
talism have been resolved (in America 
at least), with the help of a conscious- 
Ness industry” (this is not his term) 
which serves to trivialise, deaden and 
deform language and life, and to make 
irrationality into common sense (most 
Strikingly in the idea of “ nuclear deter- 
rence”). In addition to the obvious tar- 
Bets, like the language of the American 
Mass media, he analyses academic soci- 
ology and Oxford linguistic philosophy 
as forces working to this end. ; 
The crippling weakness of his analysis of 
“one-dimensional” living is that it 1s 
only two-dimensional: on the basis of his 
experience of America, Marcuse philoso- 
Phises about all societies in the same 
Stage of technological development. This 
will not do; culture is not simply deter- 
mined by technology; for the special case 
of America, Marcuse could well have 
checked his notes against those of 
Dickens. An extra difficulty of this 
book is that it is written in a highly 
Personal philosophical language; to un- 
derstand it fully, a reader must have 
some acquaintance with Hegel, Marx and 
reud. 
The tragedy is that Marcuse cannot yet 
comprehend the new forms that the class 
struggle is taking. The American Negro 
“revolt of the unemployables”’ fits none 
of his traditional categories. Hence he 
concludes his book with a German quota- 
tion from 1933. ; 
I think that the moral of this book is 
that the thesis I quoted above has had 
a run for upwards of a century, and has 
never produced the goods. Its chances 
of doing so in the future are diminishing 
Yapidly, The sooner we come to grips 
with the qualitatively new forms of 
Struggle in the two sorts of society now 
emerging - underdeveloped and over- 
developed - the better we will play our 
Part in history. If Marcuse can move 
forward from despair at the loss of the 
old myth, and use his insights to help 
us anticipate the real problems we shail 
encounter, we will all be in his debt. 


l renounce war and | will never 
4 support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


is true. However, there are many other 
things that give us real encourage- 
ment. 


In December, at Gandhigram, Nehru sug- 
gested again and again that we had not 
got down to the need of the very poor - 
that we should make special efforts to 
do this. Yesterday morning, as I was 
walking to the nearby village, I saw that 
two very poor villagers were working 
on the road; thousands of such poor 
people have regular and meaningful 
work in India today. 


Three days ago I visited a local village 
forestry project, which the Forestry De- 
partment is supervising. 100 acres in an 
irrigation tank bed are to be planted 
with trees in a few months at the begin- 
ning of the monsoon season. We are 
planning for another similar project 
nearby for the coming year. Yesterday 
morning another forestry officer and 
myself walked to a nearby hill to ex- 
amine the possibilities of a forestry 
project in co-operation with the local 
villagers. This evening the local agri- 
cultural officer and I will plan for a 
more intensive agricultural programme 
in a nearby village. This work is going 
on more or less intensely throughout 
India. ; 
But something far more fundamental is 
happening. Three months ago I presided 
at a simple village meeting at Chellam- 
patti where about 40 families, owning 
50 acres of land, gave about 1 acre of 
land with an irrigation well to the 3 
landless families of the village. Last 
month the Gramdan Kottapatti enrolled 
19 Harijan families into their Gramdan 
family, giving to them 19 acres of land 
for cultivation. In the Tirunelveli dis- 
trict 13 new Gramdans have been re- 
cently obtained, 6 of which are Christian. 
There is already a good indication that 
Christian leadership will take this move- 
ment seriously. If Christians can come 
into the Gramdan Sarvodaya movement, 
then a real advance will have been made. 
There are many indications that new and 
good seed is being sown - many indica- 
tions that good results are being ob- 
tained. For example, when I talked 
with Dr Renganathan recently at Gandhi- 
gram about his health and sanitation 
programme, including family planning, 
his report was just the opposite of that 
which has been indicated in your 
article. 

It is important that our friends in other 
countries see the potentialities of our 
work and give their full co-operation. 
It is their duty to indicate that which 
is encouraging in such an important 
peace movement as the Gramdan Sarvo- 
daya movement in India. Gandhi once 
said that he did not see any good that 
would come out of people of other 
countries looking at our weaknesses. 
That we must do and correct them. 
Rather, if we are really working for 
peace, we must see the best in other 
countries, see the potentialities that 
exist and encourage them. There is a 
very real positive aspect to the great 
development programmes of India today. 
Ralph R. Keithahn, 

Sarvodaya Ashram, 

Batlagundu, South India. 


: ’ 
Miners’ pay 

Perhaps the Derbyshire miners’ pam- 
phlet (reviewed in Peace News, June 26) 
was not very explicit concerning the 
National Coal Board’s adjustment of its 
accounts but this does not justify Brian 
Loughran in automatically assuming that 
Lord Robens and the NUM executive 
are right in deciding that the industry 
cannot support the increase in wages 
demanded. The NCB’s public accounting 
is treated as a bureaucratic deficiency 
when in fact the NCB and the Govern- 
ment have been at considerable pains to 
conceal] the great and growing surpluses 
that are arising. The operating surplus 
of the mining industry has soared from 
£67m in 1957 to well over £140m in 1963 
and this phenomenal rise is being con- 
cealed by setting against it the deprecia- 
tion that would be needed to replace the 
capacity of a bigger industry at replace- 
ment cost. 

Not only can the coal industry more than 
provide for all the capital investment it 
is undertaking - it can also pay com- 
pensation interest on assets it no longer 
has, such as pits closed down more than 
ten years ago, and subsidise privately 
owned steel companies to the extent of 
£24m per year. 


Letters to 
the Edito 


Why then does Lord Roebens threaten 
tna the increase in wages demanded will 
increase the price of coal with conse- 
quent loss of orders and closure of mar- 
ginal pits? It is because the nationalised 
industries provide a ready means for the 
Government to pump money in and out 
of the economy. By holding back wage 
claims in the nationalised industries it 
is possible to release profits from any 
restriction and at the same time cut back 
inflationary tendencies. Such methods 
are vital if the system of production for 
private profit is to remain intact. 


One hopes that the miners still do see 
their rights through the blur of Keyn- 
slan economics and that they will not be 


intimidated by Lord Robens’ present 
threats. 


Robin Jenkins, 
197 Hyde Park Road, 
Leeds 6. 


Psephology 


In his letter (Peace News, June 12) criti- 
cising my article on psephology, Mr John 
Whitfield says: “To find out how people 
think and to attempt to predict election 
results is ethically neutral.” Often this 
is true, but not always. Would Mr Whit- 
field claim it is ethically neutral in a 
totalitarian country “to find out how 
people think”? Would lie detectors, 
truth drugs and a secret police be admis- 
sible as means of discovering people’s 
political opinions - and predicting elec- 
tion results with certainty? 


The reason why I take this extreme 
example is that it clearly shows it is 
important to consider the means used 
and the social conditions in which the 
activity takes place. This applies to sc 
many things. Take advertising, for 
example. Nobody, I think, objects to the 
advertising that appears in Peace News - 
factual, informative, usually interesting. 
But national advertising, through the 
mass media, is a different matter. It 
swallows too much of the nation’s re- 
sources and tends to imbue the public 
with false values. 

Similarly with psephology. Everybody 
interested in politics will be an amateur 
psephologist, concerned “to find what 
people think” and “to predict election 
results.” I see nothing wrong in this. 
However, we live in a period when 


You won’t 
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British politics is becoming American- 
ised. The parties worry about their 
“image,” indulge in irrational means of 
persuasion via television and advertising, 
and fight presidential-style elections. In 
this context, the establishment uses 
psephology as another form of market 
research. It is transformed into just a 
further device for the mass manipulation 
of people, the selling of them down the 
river, and the drowning of dissident 
voices. 


Mr Whitfield may recall that, in 1960, 
it was Messrs Butler, MacKenzie & Co 
who provided the most telling argument 
against unilateralism. They said it would 
be electorally disastrous to any party 
adopting it as its policy. By emphasising 
what may be - and I must reiterate may 
be - the electoral consequences, the effect 
of their activity is to prevent a policy 
being considered on its merits. 


I contend that all electoral predictions 
must be highly dubious. They depend, 
in the last analysis, on the accuracy of 
the psephologists’ magic ball - the 
opinion polls. Mr Whitfield defends the 
polls, but trips himself up when he says 
there are too many of them. It would 
not matter how many polis there were 
if they were accurate. They would mere- 
ly corroborate each other’s findings. But 
this is not what actually happens. Polls 
published in the Telegraph, Express and 
Mail give wildly conflicting figures of 
the public support enjoyed by various 
political parties, sufficient to make mil- 
lions of votes difference between their 
predictions if a general election were 
now held. Moreover, from week to week, 
they have on occasions shown erratic 
leaps, and like Mr Wilson, I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that Labour ever had a 
20% lead over the Conservatives or that 
1} million people suddenly switched 
their political allegiance in seven 
days. 


I would agree polls are useful as a rough 
and ready guide to public opinion, per- 
haps accurate to within 10%, but this 
is not very useful for forecasting a 
general election, where a 33% swing 
would be sufficient to topple a govern- 
ment. 

Raymond Challinor, 

34 Whiteside Avenue, 

Hindley, Wigan, Lancs. 


be shot 


“The German lines were so near to us we could hear them talking. Between 
Jerry’s lines and us was an enormous potato clamp. We had had only a biscuit or 
two for some days and felt nearly dead with hunger. That night I crept out with 
a sack. Had it almost half full when I heard a “Ssssh.” It came from a German 
soldier. He was also gathering food for the hungry. He was a German returned 
jrom the USA to help his fatherland. We agreed with one another that we would 
both be shot if we fraternised but our nightly trip reduced the clamp, provided 
much talk and helped to feed the hungry.” W. J. Bevan, speaking of Ypres sector, 


1915. Neither was shot. 


Today War on Want is still very much at war. 


It seeks to destroy the hunger of children. Evil ghastly hunger which haunts tiny 
folk every day. We have no endless potato clamp to raid - only the hearts of 
generous people who come to our rescue in this work. We desire to send aid to 
destitute Indian village children. Millions of children live lives of hunger, disease 
and ignorance. With your aid we can transform the poverty into plenty. If 
Britain were at war all wealth would be mobilised. We urge that while a hungry 
child exists we cannot cease our pleading and ask for your mobilisation. Every 
penny you send us goes overseas. Even this advert is paid for privately. 


On our part we promise you won’t be shot for helping to feed the hungry. Please 
mark your gift DICF. Small or large your gift will be welcomed by the Hon. 


Treasurer : 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at standard rate a covenant adds 12s 8d to each 20s. 


Desperate need for clothing for refugees. 


WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street South, London E.16. 
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600 march to Fas! 


icholas Sims reports: “There are too 
Bree ing taees here today,” said 
Douglas Brewood at a rally in Helens- 
burgh last Sunday, putting into words 
what many felt who had come on the 
30-mile march, organised by the Anti- 
Polaris Co-ordinating Committee, from 
Glasgow to Faslane, which 1s to be the 
base for Britain’s Polaris submarines. 
In spite of the relatively small numbers 
taking part, however, the march was 1m- 
pressively broad-based, with contingents 
from many CND and YCND groups and 
such different organisations as the Youth 
Peace Campaign, the Glasgow Federation 
Sa ec 


Lagos: English 
lecturer held 
on plot charge 


Victor Allen, an English lecturer, was 
Dee bail in Lagos last Monday, sub- 
sequent to his arrest earlier in June, 
charged with managing an unlawful 
society for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Nigerian Government by military 
means. 

Bail was fixed at £250 with two sureties. 
The defence solicitor said on Monday 
that one surety had been found and the 
search for another would continue the 
next day. Meanwhile Dr Allen was still 
held in Kiri-kiri prison. 
Dr David Riddell, a friend of Dr Allen, 
has written to Peace News that Dr Allen, 
a senior lecturer in industrial relations 
at Leeds University and an authority on 
the structure and organisation of trade 
unions, had been visiting Africa recently 
for the purpose of writing a book on 
African trade union systems. He visited 
Central Africa and Ghana and arrived in 
Nigeria on May 27. He was therefore in 
Nigeria during the period of the general 
strike, and he consulted with trade union 
leaders during this period. He was 
arrested on June 17. 
Protests have been made on his behalf 
by Eirene White, the Labour MP in the 
House of Commons, and by academic 
friends of Dr Allen. He was initially 
refused bail and held in police head- 
quarters in Lagos. He was allowed to 
choose a Nigerian lawyer from a panel 
of six. Last week he went on hunger 
strike in protest against his treatment by 
the police. 
Dr Riddell comments: 
“The charge against Dr Allen of ‘ man- 
aging an illegal society for the over- 
throw of the Government of Nigeria’ 
seems very thin, considering that he 
had been in the country only three 
weeks at the time of his arrest, and 
considering the purpose of his visit. 
One suspects that he has been used as 
a scapegoat by the government in an 
attempt to unite a divided country 
against an external ‘threat.’ No doubt 
he would have been sympathetic to the 
announcement that Nigerian labour 
leaders were going to form a Marxist 
labour party.” 
The Guardian reported last Tuesday that 
Dr Allen’s counsel told the Acting Chief 
Justice for Lagos that Dr Allen was 
ready to comply with any restrictions 
imposed by the court. His passport had 
already been seized by the police. Coun- 
sel for the prosecution did not oppose 
bail. He said that a new charge would 
be brought which called for a punish- 
ment of not more than two years’ im- 
prisonment. On the present charge Dr 
Allen is liable to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. 
In granting bail, the judge said it was 
undesirable that magistrates should hand 
accused people over to the police. “It is 
aeF haepe them over to the enemy,” 
e said. 


of Anarchists, Catholics for Peace and 
the Scottish Committee of 100. 


The march left Glasgow Green on Satur- 
day afternoon about 300 strong, and as 
it passed through the main streets of 
the city, escorted by mounted police, a 
collection was taken on the crowded 
pavements in aid of an old-age pen- 
sioners’ outing. This collection gave 
point to a float at the head of the march 
which represented scales with the pounds 
spent on Polaris weighed against the 
“halfpennies ” devoted to pensions. A 
banner made out like a cheque, to be 
ceremonially burnt on arrival at Faslane, 
also underlined the waste of money on 
Polaris. Further back, banners and 
posters indicated the presence of groups 
from as far apart as Medway Towns and 
Galashiels, Central Liverpool} and North- 
ern Ireland. 

Swelled by the late arrival of fifty YPC 
supporters from London and a YCND 


coachload from Manchester, the marchers 
numbered 370 by the time they reached 
Dumbarton to spend the night in the 
Lesser Burgh Hall. Next morning, in 
bright sunshine and with a strong breeze 
blowing off the Firth of Clyde, they 
covered the eight miles to Helensburgh, 
where a rally was held by the beach. 


The first speaker, Mike Faulkner of the 
YPC, stressed the dangers inherent in 
the NATO multilateral force and the 
need to keep the Labour Party and TUC 
to their conference decisions on Polaris. 
He was followed by Douglas Brewood, 
John Thorpe of London Region CND, 
and the Vice-President of the Scottish 
Union of Mineworkers. The most power- 
ful speech, however, came from Olive 
Gibbs, acting national chairman of CND, 
who pointed out that what still divided 
CND from the Labour Party was the 
most vital question of all - membership 
of NATO. It was this issue that distin- 


ane Polaris base 


guished the policy of CND from the poli- 
cies of the political parties, and which 
rendered the strengthening of CND 
imperative. 


After the rally, the march followed the 
coast road along Gare Loch and reached 
the half-completed British Polaris base 
at Faslane soon after 5 pm. By this 
time the number of marchers had risen 
to nearly 600. While several hundred 
demonstrators lined the perimeter, join- 
ing in the vigil which had been main- 
tained since midday, an attempt was 
made to invade the base, and four people 
who jumped the wire were arrested by 
Admiralty police. Earlier in the day, at 
about 2 p.m., a group of half a dozen 
demonstrators had climbed in, and one 
had scaled a mast in an attempt to raise 
the red-and-black anarchist flag; two men 
and two girls had been arrested in this 
incident. In all, eight arrests were made 
during the day. 


Aden: CND soldiers arrested 


Two soldiers in Aden were under close 
arrest when Peace News went to press 
after being found printing Committee of 
100 leaflets. They are Trooper Trevor 
Upshall, who comes from Ipswich, and 
Trooper Milburn from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Trooper Upshall, who has been in the 
army for nearly five years, was originally 
sent to Aden over a year ago and was 
at that time a keen supporter of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
After being transferred to Mombasa he 
was returned to Aden during the crisis 
there. He has been perfectly frank about 
his CND position and has on occasion 
been victimised by NCOs for his 
beliefs. 

Some time ago he was interviewed by 
his commanding officer who asked him 
if he would use his weapons against 
“the enemy.” When he said he was 
unable to answer this question he was 
asked if he would open fire on peace 
demonstrators. He stated that he would 


be unable to do this even if ordered. 

Trooper Upshall has been under close 
arrest since the beginning of June after 
being found printing Committee of 100 
leaflets. 
against him is going to be. 


It is uncertain what the charge 
Two possi- 


“The people of Cyprus will achieve the 
victory of self-determination, or face a 
glorious death.” 


- General Grivas, June 28, 1964 


CND West London groups 


SUMMER FESTIVAL 


FAIR 


Folk concert, July 11, 7.30 p.m. Ealing Town Hall. 
Tickets from London Region CND, TER 0284. Day school, July 12, 


6s at the door. 


July 11 1.30 p.m. Ealing Town Hail. 
Stalls, sideshows, competitions 


Admission by ticket 4s, or 


3-5.30 p.m. and 6.30-9 p.m. The Questors’ Theatre Hall, Mattock Lane, Ealing. 


“ Non-violence and CND Policy.” 
Further details Ruth Craft. Ealing 6520. 


bilities are stealing the paper for print- 
ing the leaflets, or disobeying an order 
by refusing to sign a paper stating that 
belonging to CND was against Army law. 
At the moment it seems that the Army 
authorities are deliberately keeping him 
in doubt as to his future, for psycho- 
logical reasons. 


As Trooper Upshall himself writes: “I 
might get 14 days jail or 5 years - I 
do not know.” 


Trooper Milburn is in the same position 


CND conference on 
economics of peace 


A discussion conference on the theme, 
“The economics of staying alive,’ is 
being organised by the North West 
Region of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament on July 18 and 19 in Man- 
chester 

The organisers give two main reasons 
for convening this conference: 


1. Despite the work of the United 
Nations and of the Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit, many people still believe 
that disarmament would cause unemploy- 
ment. This discussion conference will 
provide an opportunity for tackling the 
practical economic problems of the tran- 
sition to a peace economy in Britain. 
It is hoped that practical economic 
policies for areas and industries which 
are most dependent on nuclear weapons 
will emerge from the conference. 


2. These questions are of special concern 
to the Labour and trade union move- 
ments. It seems clear that if CND is to 
gain more support among trade unionists 
it must convince them of the economic 
necessity and feasibility of peace. For 
this reason North West Region CND has 
made a special point of inviting trade 
unionists to come to the conference. 


The North West is one of the main 
centres of arms manufacture in the 
country; British Polaris submarines are 
being built at Barrow and Birkenhead. 
Those in favour of nuclear policies are 
increasingly turning to the argument 
that arms production creates prosperity. 
A Barrow newspaper carried an editorial 
in April this year which said: p 
“While the Prime Minister’s decision 
to hold the General Election in Octo- 
ber may not please members of the 
Socialist party, at least it should be 
hailed with delight in Barrow, and 
particularly among the men _ and 
women who work at Vickers. Had the 
Socialists won a June-held election, 
there is little doubt that, once in 
office, they would have liquidated the 
Polaris programme as quickly as pos- 
sible . . . hard facts cannot be gain- 
said - Barrow plus Polaris equals pros- 
perity, Barrow minus Polaris equals 
depression.” 
The conference will be held at the Nag’s 
Head, Jackson’s Row, Deansgate, Man- 
chester 2. There will be a conference 
fee of 2s 6d and accommodation will be 
provided overnight on Saturday in the 
homes of supporters for people coming 
from a distance. A number of econo- 
mists, trade unionists and MPs have been 
invited to submit papers which will be 
circulated. Full information from CND, 
North West Region, 14 Tib Lane, Man- 
chester 2. 


as Trooper Upshall, since he has been 
engaging in the same activities. Although 
they tried to tell the truth as they see 
it about nuclear weapons, Trooper Up- 
shall states that he has not tried to get 
any other Army personnel to join CND, 
nor printed any military secrets in 
leaflets, nor sent any secrets to the 
“enemy " or to people in CND. 


Douglas Kepper, the secretary of the 
London Committee of 100, has been in 
touch with the War Office but has been 
told they have no further information in 
the cases of the two soldiers. He then 
contacted Mr Emrys Hughes, MP, who 
has himself written to the War 
Office. 


Troopers Upshall and Milburn would like 
to hear from any other servicemen or 
ex-servicemen who have been through 
similar experiences. Their present 
address is: 23735533 Tpr Upshall and 
23875883 Tpr Milburn, HQ Squadron, 
4 RTR, BFPO 69. 


‘34 per cent say ban 
the bomb’—CND 


The North West Region of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament announced the 
results of a public opinion poll last Mon- 
day. During the last few months groups 
in the area have been polling public 
opinion about aspects of the CND’s 
policy. The main conclusions drawn are 
that 34% of the poulation are in favour 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
Britain (but the poll did not include a 
question about British withdrawal from 
NATO) and that 70% are opposed to 
foreign nuclear bases in this country. 
Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie, Professor 
of Government at Manchester University, 
commented on the report that the samp- 
ling technique was as good as possible in 
the circumstances but that the phrasing 
of the questions should have been pre- 
tested more carefully to ensure that they 
were not accidentally loaded. 


George Cabutti 


George Cabutti, aged 21, died on the way 
to hospital last Monday morning after 
falling 120 feet from a building in West- 
minster. He had been an active sup- 
porter of CND and a member of the 
London Committee of 100. 

The funeral will take place today, July 
3, at 12 noon at the Streatham Park 
Catholic Cemetery, Rowan Road, S.W.16. 
Mr Cabutti had been missing from home 
during the last month. Anyone who has 
any information of his whereabouts, 
especially during the last few days of 
his life, is asked to contact Sydney Roper 
at WAT 5000, Extn 6894 (office), or WIL 
1873 (home) or the Westminster Coroner 
at VIC 7515. 


Saturday, July 4, 8.30 p.m. 
Top Flat, 27 Redington Road, 
N.W.3 

FUND RAISING PARTY 


Nigel Denver. Admission 2s 6d 
Hampstead Committee of 100 
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